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CharlCvS  Heber  Clark  and  Charles  Emorv  Smith. 


L)eliv  >red  before  the  Legislature  of  F’eiinsylvania  at  Harrisburg, 

April  gtli  and  loth,  1895. 


CLARKNCIC  M.  BUSCH, 

STATE  PRINTER  OK  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1895. 


lu  the  Senate, 

.Alav  28,  1895. 

Kesolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  be  directed  to  have  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  pamphlet  contain- 
iujj;  the  addresses  on  the  financial  (juestion  of  Charles  Ileber  Clark 
and  Charles  Emorv  Smith. 

Adopted,  51  ay  28,  1895. 

E.  W.  SMILEY, 
b'hief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


AMERICAN  BIMETALLISM  AND  BRITISH  GOLD 

MONOMETALLISM; 


AN  ADDRKSS  BY 


CIlARLliS  HE  HER  CLARK, 


Sm'vturfj  of  iht‘  ManHfofiniurs.'  ('Joh  of 


DKIJVKKl^D  IN  THt;  SKNATK  CHAMBI^R  OK  PKNNSYKVANIA.  HARRISBURG,  PA, 
APR  1 1.  9,  iSy.s,  AT  S P.  M,  LiKUTiCNANT  G.OVKRXuR  UYuX  IXTRoDUCKI)  THK 

UPXTURKR  OK  THE  KVKXIXG. 


Mr.  said: 

-Mr.  Chainiiaii,  Ladies  ami  < ientleiiicij : l!_v  y«»iir  kind  ecurtesy  I 
come  here  to-night  to  address  you,  not  as  a “silverite”  or  as  an  advo 
cate  of  any  j)lau  for  debasing  the  currency,  but  simply  as  an  .\meri 
can  citizen  to  offer  a plan  for  the  restoration  of  that  system  of  bi 
metallism  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  The  applica 
lion  to  American  bimetallists  of  opprobious  names,  and  the  accusa- 
tion so  frequently  made  against  men  who  are,  I dare  aver,  as  honest 
as  their  accusers,  that  they  desire  to  inflict  unsound  money  upon  the 
< ountry  and  to  undermine  the  credit  of  the  government  are  j)arts  of 
that  policy  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation  with  wliich  the  British 
gold  standard  has  so  long  been  maintained  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  reported  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to  addr<‘ss 
you  in  this  capitol  to-morrow  night  will  reply  to  me;  and  that,  in  re- 
I>lying,  he  will  present  an  ai-gument  in  favor  of  ‘ ‘sound  money.” 
But  who  has  spoken,  or  who  will  speak,  in  favor  of  unsound  money? 
-\nd  what  man,  important  enough  to  be  responsible  for  his  words, 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  intimate  that  the  tliousauds  of  eminent  bimetal- 
lists in  this  country  and  in  Uurope — statesmen,  linanciers,  scloHars 
and  business  men,  entertain  a })urpose  to  degrade  the  clmracter  of 
I he  curreiKW  or  to  involve  in  dislionor  the  governments  to  which 
I hey  owe  allegiance? 

False  and  base  as  such  accusations  are,  they  are  not  more  false 
or  more  base  than  the  charge,  oft-re})eated,  that  American  bi 
metallists  desire  to  place  the  nation  upon  a silver  basis.  T venture 
to  make  tlie  assertion,  and  I make  it  with  most  earnest  confidence, 
that  there  is  not  within  the  confines  of  ihe  United  Statics  one  intelli- 
gent man  who  pro])os(»s  such  a conclusion.  Many  men  there  are. 
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III!  n of  spotless  iiitef*rity  aiul  uiiiuipea'  liiible  j>atiiotism,  who  wotild 
pr ‘fei-  silver  alone  to  }t;ol(l  alone;  but,  without  exception,  so  far  as 
nr  information  f>()es,  all  of  these  i»ersons  desire  neither  one  metal 
nor  the  otlna-,  bv  itself.  What  they  wlsli  for  and  strive  for  is  that 
ut  shall  Inna*  both  metals  together  under  tlie  system  of  tin*  donbh* 
St;  ndard.  'rin*ir  j»nrpos(*  1ms  b(*en  cle;irly  (*xpia*ssed  in  ;ui  utterance 
m;  d(“  in  ;im»ther  jda<*e.  Ft  is  this: 

•'Pile  American  jieople,  from  tradition  and  int«*rest,  f;i\or  bimet:il- 
lisin.  and  the  liepnblican  party  (h*nmmls  the  ns<*  of  both  yold  ;uid 
silv(*r  ;is  st;indard  inonev.’’ 

\re  those  words  familiar  to  yon?  Th<*y  appear  in  the  Xational 
pl.itbirm  ;idopt(‘d  by  the  Kepnblic:in  ]>arty  at  Minne;ipolis  in  ISiti'. 
I I tood  upon  th:it  phitform  th(*n;  T stand  upon  it  now.  T trust  that 
an  opportunity  will  be  j>iven  me  to  stand  upon  a simihir  platform  in 
ISM).  And  when  the  :iccomplished  j>(*ntlenmn  from  l*hiladeljdii:i 
sh  ill  come  to  you  to-morrow  nij4ht  to  charm  yon  witii  elmpienct* 
wliich  I cannot  hope  to  rival,  impiire  of  him,  1 bey  of  yon,  how  he  is 
able  to  n*concile  his  presnim*d  loyally  to  the  Miuneai»olis  platform 
with  his  appe;iranc(*  hen*  as  the  clmmpion  ol  liritish  yold  mono- 
im  lallism.  Or,  if  la*  shall  say,  as  p(*rlmps  he  will,  that  he  favors  the 
CO  njilete  restoration  of  bimet;illisni  but  is  unwilling  to  attempt  the 
la  ;k  until  w<*  c;m  cditain  from  England  permission  to  do  so,  :isk  him, 
if  rou  please,  how  long  he  will  consent  to  wail  for  such  p(*rmission. 
Will  he  :igri*e  to  w;iit  forevei-,  if  Englishim*n  shall  dechire  that  wait 
fo  <*ver  In*  must?  And  inqnin*  further  of  him,  I entr(*:it  yon,  if  In* 
r<*  'ard  such  a pidicy  as  worth  of  ;i  nation  so  great  as  ours. 

Pin*  man  who  exjiresses  a wish  for  the  restoration  of  bimetallism 
by  ;iny  means  necessai-ily  snri-enders  comjdetely  the  whole  case  for 
th*  gold  standard.  For  if  tin*  Aim*rican  peoph*  do  indet*d  suffer 
fi(  m grievances  which  may  1m*  redressed  by  sm  h restoration,  and, 
if  those  gri<*vanc(*s  be  of  a nature  so  .s(*i*ions  and  lamentable  as  to 
w'l  rrani  ns  in  ovi*rthrow ing  oiii*  existing  moin*l;iry  system  by  int(*r- 
na  ional  action,  then  they  are  serious  enough  to  atlord  Jnstitication 
foi  an  etfort  to  (ddain  relief,  not  by  -.vaiting  jiatiently  :is  an  humble 
sn  ipliant  for  tin*  favoj*  of  foreigm*i's,  but  by  a positivi*  and  r(*solnt<* 
(*x  *rcis»*  of  our  own  anthoritv. 

Not  only  has  this  great  cause  Ireen  misr(*pr(*s(*nt<*d  liy  its  op(*n 
(*ii'*mit*s  :md  its  ]»r(*t»*nd(*d  fri(*nds,  but  it  has  not  b(*(*n  p(*rmitled  to 
ha  ■(*  a fair  hearing.  .M<*n  havi*  been  ]n<*vent(*d  from  (*xpr<*ssing 
tin  ii*  sentiments  in  its  f:ivor  by  ;i  kind  of  t(*rrorism  for  which  I c:in 
diM*over  no  connterjiart  but  in  the  conditions  that  (*xist(*d  lM*fore  tin* 
civil  war,  when  onr  Soutln*i-n  mast(*rs  insist(*d  that  no  man  should 
sp(  ak  against  hnnnin  shiv(*ry.  Discussion  of  the  so-called  silv(*r 
ipi  *stion  has  bt*en  pr«*V(*nted  by  sonn*  j.olc'ut  intlm*nce  which  has  in- 
lin  idated  politicians,  in*ws]ia]iers  and  business  nn*n,  so  that  even 
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now  many  men  who  would  rejoice*  to  give*  e-ordial  siijijietrl  to  the 
geiod  cause  refrain  ami  hedel  their  peace*.  A strange  condition  e>f 
things,  iudee*el,  to  prevail  in  a land  wheieiu  me*n  are  thought  tej  have 
inelisputable*  right  to  free  opiuiem  and  tree  spe*echl  lint,  when  we* 
se*e  the  Tieasury  e>f  this  rie*h  and  splendid  ce>nnt!*y,  seilely  liecanse*  ii 
is  cemdiuded  under  the  system  of  geilel  mouomet:illism,  compelleei  to 
sue  for  jirotectieni  to  British  bankers,  anel  to  pay  them  millions  eif 
dollars  of  the  jieople's  money  for  protecting  it  fe»r  less  than  e>ue  ye*ar, 
I ask  if  it  be*  not  time*  for  men  who  are*  trnly  seilicitious  fen*  the  honor 
eit  their  cemntry  tei  spe;dc  out  in  te*rms  eif  inelignaut  protest  against 
the  dishonor  thus  put  npem  it,  and  against  the  evil  syste*ni  that  has 
bi*onght  ns  te»  such  humiliation?  To  try  to  jierfenm  such  a sc*rvie*e* 
I have  e-emie  here  to-night,  :inel,  if  yon  will  liste*n  patiently  te>  what  1 
have  lee  say,  I trust  1 may  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  y.ni  that  the* 
‘•anse  fen*  which  1 pleaei — the  e*:inse*  of  binie*l;illism — i*csts  upon  ;i 
basis  e)f  e*qnity  and  righte*onsness. 

THE  FALI.  OF  FBK’ES. 

The*  nieest  n*niarkable*  ]>h(*noim*nenn  of  onr  time  is  that  eiecline  of 

% 

the  price*s  of  staple  cennmoelities  whi;  h Ims  been  in  almeist  uninter- 
rupted operation  for  more  than  twenty  years  anel  which  Ims  resulte*el 
in  a shriidcage  of  values  and  a e*onsenn',nt  exte*rminatioii  e>f  we:ilth 
tlmt  e*anne)t  be  conte*mplate*el  by  jmlied.ons  uien  without  aiiiini. 

A few  e.xamples  must  serve  to  indie*ate  and  illustrate  the  total 
move*me*nt. 

Two  years  age>  wheat  was  weirth  aliont  7.*1  e*ents  a biishe*!;  in  Oe* 
tob(*r  last  it  was  worth  :iboiit  f).’)  e*e*n's.  ('e)tteni,  twei  ve*ars  age),  w;is 
weerth  S|  e:e*nts  a jMinmi;  hite*ly  it  was  sedd  ;is  low  as  b e*ents. 
Silver,  two  ye*;ti*s  ago,  was  wenth  SL»  eeiits  :in  ounce*;  re*cently  it 
could  be*  benight  for  (!2  cents. 

The*  elesti*m*tive  natni'e*  of  this  eh*cline  may  be*  e*slimate*el  from  enie 
othei*  fact.  The  ordinary  whe*at  pieMlne  t of  the*  State*  eif  Pe*nnsyl 
vania  is  abenit  IS. 000. 000  bnshe*ls  ;i  v<*ai*.  In  1877  the*  l't*nns\  1 vani:i 
ci*eip  of  18,000, (M)0  bnshe*ls  was  valued  at  .f24,7ri0,0(M).  If  ihe*  cieiji  of 
last  ye*ar  ame)nnte*el  tei  18.000.000  bnshe*)s.  the*  farmers  obl:um*el  for 
it  but  :i  trifle  nieire*  tlmn  |0, 000.000.  'rims,  the  hiss  upon  ;i  single 
crop,  in  one*  State*.  ;mionnts  to  more*  ihan  flb.OOO.OOO.  I nele*!*  sm*h 
<ire*nnistance*s  who  can  regard  it  as  womleifnl  that,  in  this  rie*h 
State,  whe*re*in  the*  jieijinlatieni  is  increasing,  the  manntactnrers  mnl 
liplying,  the*  towns  and  e*ities  e*xpanding  the*ir  borelers.  :ind  all  the* 
agencie*s  for  the  e*reation  eif  wealth  se*em  to  be*  gaining,  fore*e,  the* 
value  of  farm  huiels,  be*twe*e*n  1870  ;iml  18!»0.  de*<lim*el  w.  the  e*xte*nl 
of  |121,tm0,000? 

It  is  not  e*laimed  that  the*  elee-line  has  bee*n  absolnle*ly  nninte*r- 
rnpte*el.  The*  nstml  siie*cnhitive*  and  othei*  intlm*m*t*s  have*  jnit  prii*e*s 
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up  uid  down,  but  over  and  above  llieae  iiiJluences  some  one  great 
indi  ence,  operating  generally  and  all  over  the  world,  has  compelled 
the  ultimate  decline  of  values.  Distinction  must  be  made  between 
fall  of  prices  and  fall  of  values.  If  a loom  be  invented  which  will 
wen  ve  three  yards  of  cloth  in  the  time  and  with  the  labor  heretofore 
re(j  lired  to  weave  one  yard,  the  price  will  go  down  but  the  world 
will  be  richer.  If  conditions  be  provided  under  which  a farmer 
mm  i take  three  bushels  of  wlu*at  to  pay  a debt  which  could  have 
bee  1 paid  with  one  bushel  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  the  world 
will  be  poorer.  In  the  former  case  th(‘  same  effort  produces -mor*' 
we;  llh.  In  tin*  latter,  the  same  thfort  pioduces  less  wealth. 


EVIL  CONSEQUEXtiES  UF  FKICE DECLINE. 
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lime  are  persons  who  contmid  that  the  decline  of  prices  in  one 
ction  fully  compensates  for  the  decline  in  other  directions,  and 
. where  the  farmer,  for  example,  loses  upon  the  sale  of  grain,  he 
.es  an  eipiivalent,  or  more  than  an  equivalent,  gain  because  of 
lower  values  of  the  articles  he  must  buy.  But  this  is  to  a con 
ruble  extent  a delusion.  The  continuous  fall  of  prices  is  of 
If  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  As  valuers  decline,  timidity  and 
tioii  take  the  place  of  liojief illness  and  courageous  action.  Busi 
> never  prospers  as  it  should  Avith  a falling  market.  With  prices 
ig  downward,  men  purchase  only  in  obedience  to  imperative 
^ssity;  commerce  is  hindered,  the  work  of  exchange  is  hampered, 
cession  affects  all  merchants  and  markets,  and  business  men 
t for  the  coming  of  the  upward  turn.  A man  who  has  one 
died  thousand  dollars  which  he  projioses  to  invest  in  a manu 
iiring  establishment,  will,  inevitably  hesitate  and  delay  under 
a conditions.  He  cannot  tell  whether,  if  he  shall  go  forward 
i the  enterprise,  his  investment  may  not  be  worth  but  .$80,000 
t year  and  |70,000  the  next.  Every  impulse  of  self-interest 
es  him  to  put  his  momw.  not  in  a mill  and  in  machinery,  but  in 
ds  or  other  securities,  because,  while  actual  wealth  is  depre- 
ing,  the  securities  which  are  written  in  terms  of  dollars  steadily 
reciate.  Few  things  more  unfortunate  for  a nation  can  happen 
ti  that  men  with  money  shall  prefer  to  invi'St  it,  not  in  new  enter 
;es  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  Imi  in  securitii^s  which  are  in 
h a tax  upon  wealth  already  created. 


THE  ENLARGFAIENT  OF  DEBT  MV  FALLING  BRK'ES. 

I ut  there  is  another  and  more  serious  conseipience  of  the  per 
sislent  decline  of  prices,  a conseipienci-  to  which  the  friends  of  thi“ 
British  gold  standard  are  quite  averse  io  alluding  in  tludr  discus 
sioiis  of  the  siibj(*ct.  .\s  ]iric(‘S  go  down  the  dimensions  of  all 
tixi  d oldi‘>at  ions  ex|)erieiic(‘  enlargemeii  f.  d'he  whole  wi  rid  is  in 
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debt.  In  our  own  country,  in  ISiHi.  tlie  State,  national,  city  and 
s(  hool  debts  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $2,000,000,000.  The 
mortgage  debt  upon  real  estate  reached  the  sum  of  |0,000,00(»,00(». 
Besides,  there  are  the  railroad  debts  and  the  personal  and  other 
debts,  so  that  it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  in 
(hd)tedness  of  tin*  American  people  is  not  far  short  of  $15,000,000,00<). 

These  debts,  in  fact,  are  owed  by  the  people,  for  the  people  have 
to  pay  them.  No  man  can  say  that  he  is  out  of  debt.  Each  bond 
is  an  order  for  commodities  created  by  human  toil.  The  debts  are 
paid  finally  in  the  articles  which  men  jnoduce.  Thus,  as  prices  fall, 
moie  and  more  of  such  articles  must  be  given  to  met  tne  reipiire 
meiits  of  fixed  obligation.  IMen  are  acemstomed  to  think  of  buying 
as  an  operation  performed  solely  with  money.  But  the  farmer  who 
sells  his  jirodiict  buys  the  money  as  truly  as  the  person  to  whom  he 
sells  them  purchases  his  warc^s.  As  prices  fall,  money  becomes  con 
limially  dearer  and  dmnands  an  increasing  sacrifice  from  him  who 
would  procure  it  for  any  {uirpose.  The  operation  of  this  increasi* 
may  be  indicated  by  consideration  of  the  following  statement,  which 
I did  not  jirejiari*  but  which  I beliew  lobe  trustworthy. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


Years. 

Ill  1 Stitt  It  was  .$2,0tKI,t>t)iMMMI 

Paiil  principal,  interest  ami 

prem  i ti  III 1 ,d.')t  l,00t  l,t  M M ) 

III  IS'.M  Jtalaiice  due.  in  dollars,  about,  !>t>t),t)tti),tMMl 


Bales. 

Ill  IStlt;  It  coiildhavebemi  paid  iiuotton.  I t.lSt.ttOl) 

Paid  princi|>al.  iiitmc.st,  etc.,  in 

cotton '.H.tl'.tO.llOtl 

III  ISttl  P.alance  due  in  cot  ton  at  .a  cts..  .'ll.tMlIt.tltltl 


Bushels. 

Ill  isiiii  1 1 could  liavi'been  paid  ill heat.  1 .UtlT.tltttt.Otltl 
Paiil  principal,  intcri'st,  etc.,  in 

wheat .'i,tl22.tMt;),tHlll 

In  lSh4  Balance  due  in  wheat 2,054. IttKI.tMKi 


Accepting  this  stateimmt  as  accurate,  wi*  find  that,  after  |»ayiiig 
in  cotton  nearly  seven  times  the  original  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  th<‘  Aim*rican  people  still  owi*.  in  cotton,  nearly  four  times  the 
original  didd ; and  in  cotton,  wheat  and  similar  materials  this  debt 
and  all  other  debts  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ]>aid. 

When  such  figures  as  these  are  jiresented,  with  the  ap]»alling  fact 
of  the  destruction  of  wealth  which  they  indicate,  there  is  no  longer 
re.ison  for  astonishment  that,  betwi'en  ISSO  and  ISOO.  th”  number  of 
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iiM‘11  11  PciinsN i\ jiiliil  <Miltiv;itiiij>'  tlicir  own  farms  diininislied  by 
iiioro  than  11,000,  wliik*  tin*  iiuiiibor  of  lominl  farmers  iu  tlio  saJin* 
State  in  tin*  same  period,  iiieri'asi'd  by  iiiori*  than  0,000.  Observe 
that  statement  with  attmitionl  No  more  sij;iiiti(  ant,  no  more  onii- 
lions.  fact  is  reeordial  in  AiiH‘riean  historyl  The  land  is  passinj^  out 
of  tin  hands  of  tin*  nnm  who  till  if. 

Th:  t whi<-h  is  true  of  our  own  State  is  also  true  of  oilier  States 
and  p irtieiilarly  of  the  }j;r(*at  Coninionwealths  in  the  west.  1 have  no 
sympiiby  witli  the  extravajianees  of  Populism,  but  wiiii  the  mmi 
who  M‘ek  in  Populism  relief  from  luisiuy,  1 hava*  iutens<‘  sympathy. 
Thesi  people  are  Americans;  they  an*  our  fellow  citiz(*ns;  th(*y  are 
oui-  brethren.  They  do  not  desin*  to  eiijia}>(‘  in  dishoii(*st  jtractices; 
tliey  lo  not  wish  to  cheat  their  cn*ditors  or  to  inflict  dis^raci*  upon 
their  government.  They  an*  men  who  sutb*r  and  who,  n'biitVed  by 
one  I olifical  party  and  the  other,  (*ndeavor  by  torminu’  a jiolitical 
party  of  tli(*ir  own  to  procure,  exaidly  in  the  .\nierican  way,  the  re 
lief  o'  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  Instead  of  revilinjj  them; 
instei  d <d'  brinj^inji  ajjainst  tln*m  falst*  accusations;  instead  of  try- 
in*;  to  overwhelm  them  with  vitujieration,  would  it  not  be  wis(*r  to 
n*coj>ui/,t*  their  ne(*ds,  to  ott'(*r  them  our  symjmtliy,  to  discover  the 
natuie  of  the  destructive  intlueiices  that  affect  them  and  then  to 
make  a ”enerons  effort  to  brin<i  them  succor?  ^Vhat.  indeed  is  the 
caiisi  (d'  their  impov(*rishnH*nt? 

WHAT  CAPSES  THE  SHHlXKAtJE  OF  \ ALUES? 

P.ii  one  comjdeti'ly  satisfactory  n*spons(*  to  that  (pn*stion  can  be 
made:  Oold  is  advanoin;^  in  value:  That,  and  that  alom*.  is  the  ki*y 
lo  th  * riddle.  Tin*  metal  by  which  the  prices  of  all  other  things  is 
fixed,  is  itself  continnonsly  moving  upward.  It  is  a common  mis- 
tak(*  hat  the  valm*  of  gold  never  <diang(*s,  and  because  peojile  hold 
fast  to  this  ei-ror  tln*y  fail  to  comprehend  this  (piestion.  Gold,  like 
eveiy  oth(*r  commodity,  is  intlu(*nc<*d  by  tin*  relation  of  snpjdy  to 
demand,  dnst  now  an  aititicially  large  demand  has  been  pro- 
diic(*<  by  the  d(*mon(*tizalion  of  silver.  Tin*  fall  of  g(*neral  prices 
b(*gai  in  187ff,  when  silv(*i-  was  fonmdly  depriv(*<l  of  the  money- 
funcl  on.  Prices  had  b(*(*n  l ising  through  a long  p(*riod  prior  to 
.Vs  St  on  as  silver  was  demon(*ti/.ed  tln*y  started  upon  a downward 
tours  *,  which  they  have  evt*r  sinct*  followed.  This  must  necessaiuly 
hav(*  (*nsm*d  upon  the  rejetdion  of  silver.  For  thousands  of  years 
th(*  two  nn*tals  have  b<*en  employ (*tl  together.  In  ISTM  one  was 
Ihrov  n aside  and  the  w hoh*  sti  (*ss  of  tin*  demand  foi-  standard  mon(*y 
was  hrown  upon  the  otln*r.  Forbid  the  use  of  be(*f,  and  mutton 
will  lit*conn*  dear(*r.  I*rohibit  woolen  clothing,  and  cotton  will  ad- 
vanct  in  prict*.  Wln*n  silv<*r  was  denit*d  its  place  antong  money 
metals  and  tin*  voluim*  of  standard  money  was  diminislnnl  one-half 
gold  M*gan  t(»  go  up,  and  it  has  b(*(*n  going  up  ever  since. 
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HE.MONETl/.VTln.X. 


What  is  meant  by  the  demonetization  of  silver?  The  act  td’  17!lL’ 
made  tin*  silvt*i'  dollai-  of  ;>71-l-4  gi*ains  of  tint*  silvt*r  the  “unit  ttf 
value;"  but  gold  and  silver  both  were  i»ermitted  to  have  fret*  ettin 
agt*  at  the  Mints,  anti  thus  tin*  twt>  metals  together  were  tin*  slainl 
aid  mtmt*y  t>f  tin*  Fnitetl  Statt*s.  The  act  t>f  1S7;{  threw  tbtwn  tin; 
silv(*r  dtdlar  from  its  place  as  the  unit  tit  value  anti,  ft»r  tin*  first  tinn* 
in  our  histt»ry.  made  the  gold  dtdlar  the  unit.  Hy  the  sann*  act,  the 
privilegt*  ttf  uidimiteil  free  ettinagt*  was  ctmtinut'tl  ftt  gtiltl  anti  taken 
away  frtun  silvt*r.  X’ot  ttniy  this,  but  sil\t*r  was  rt*fust*tl  the  privi- 
h*g(*  ttf  ettinagt*  inttt  standard  dttllars  uititn  any  teinis  whatsttever. 
That  was  tlt*mtinetization. 

It  has  b(*(*n  saitl  that  this  actittn  cttulil  nttt  havt*  ha<l  stt  large  an  in 
llnence  as  has  been  attributed  ttt  it,  becaust*  prittr  Itt  l.S7:’>.  we  hatl 
cttint*d  v<*ry  few  silver  dttllars.  It  has  alstt  been  saitl  that  the  t*ff'ect 
ttf  the  law  ttf  187:>  was  fully  cttunteractetl  by  the  fact  that,  in  late 
years,  wt*  have  indt‘t*d  cttint*d  many  millittns  ttf  silver  tlttllars.  The 
answer  is  that  ttur  rejectittn  of  silver  was  followt*tl  alnntst  at  tince  by 
tin*  titln*i‘  civilizt*d  natittns  using  silvt*r,  stt  that  tin*  tleuninetizatittn 
ttf  tin*  metal,  and  its  baneful  inllut*nc(*.  were  intt  cttnfinetl  ttt  this 
ettuntry,  but  were  wttrld-wide.  The  evil  examjtle  ttf  the  greatest 
ttf  tht*  silv(*r-jti‘(tducing  natittns  ninlttubtt*dly  inffut*nct*d  Eurttpean 
actittn;  anti,  besides,  it  was  accttm]ianit*tl  by  ctinl ractittn  ttf  the  cur- 
rency which  woultl  have  done  ntt  harm  had  tht*  ettinagt*  ttf  silver, 
beginning  ttt  bt*  large  in  187:!,  bt*t*n  permitted  to  gtt  on  witlntut  re 
strictittn.  The  further  answer  is  that  all  the  silvt*r  cttint*tl  since  187:! 
has  bt*t*n  delicient  in  the  jtarticnlar  that  nttt  a single  thtilar  ttf  it  is 
stainlard  nitmey.  Strange  indeed  is  the  fatuity  ttf  those,  Avhtt.  while 
insisting  that  the  gttvt*rnment  lias  tlttm*  fairly  with  sihei-  by  ettin 
ing  these  dttllars,  still  declare  that  ntt  ttnt*  ttf  tln*m  is  wttrth  its  face 
value.  Tln*y  confess  that  the  silvt*r  is  measui-t*tl  by  Hit*  gttltl.  and, 
at  Hit*  saint*  time,  dt*clare  that  it  has  hatl  Hu*  fair  play  which  can  bt* 
gi\t*n  it  is  only  wh(*n  it  is  the  full  cti-itrtlinatt*  ttf  gttltl.  nieasur<*tl  bv 
itself;  nittnt*y  ttf  redemittitm,  ttf  final  iiayment.  full  stamlartl  mttney, 
as  it  was  frttni  17!»2  to  187:5. 

You  have  often  heard  the  present  standard  silver  dollar  alluded 
to  as  a '‘fifty  cent  dollar"  and  a “light-weight  dollar."  You  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  contains  just  the  saint*  tpiantity  of  silver 
that  the  .\nit*rican  stantlard  dttllar  has  always  ctuitaint  tl — no  niort* 
anti  lit!  It'ss.  Tht*  gtild  in  the  gttltl  thtilar  has  bt*en  twict*  changt*tl; 
the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  nt*vi*r.  I5iit  it  is  saitl  that  a gttltl  dollar, 
melted  tlttwn.  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  ettin,  while  Hit*  silver  dttl 
lar  mt*ltt*d  down  will  be  w’orth  but  fifty  cents.  Fifty  cents  in  what? 
That  shapeless  mass  of  silver  will  buy  just  as  much  ctttton,  wottl. 
wheat,  itt*troh*uni  and  other  things  as  it  ever  would.  It  holds  pre 
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dsel. ' the  same  lelatioii  to  the  products  of  human  toil  as  it  ever  held. 
It  w 11  not  buy  so  much  of  one  thing — it  will  noi  buy  so  much  gold. 
Why?  Because  gold  has  gone  up.  Here  is  ]»roof  of  the  fact  that 
the  I hange  has  been  not  in  silver,  but  in  gold.  Vv'e  have  no  flftv 
cent  silver  dollar,  but  we  have  a gold  dollar  worth  about  |1.40. 
Deni  »netize  gold  and  remonetize  silver  and  silver  will  go  up  just  as 
gold  has  done.  The  fault  lies,  not  with  the  metal,  but  with  acts  of 
h'gis  ation  which  disciiminate  against  one  metal  in  favor  of  the 
(Uliei . 

THE  THEORY  OF  OVER  BRODUCTTON. 

T1  e attempt  is  made  to  account  for  the  fall  of  prices  by  insisting 
that  the  power  of  fertilizers  used  upon  crops  has  been  increased; 
that  the  cost  of  transi)ortation  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  that 
lher»  is  now  overproduction  of  the  staple  commodities.  But  surely 
no  n an  can  successfully  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  improve- 
imm  in  fertilizers  and  reduction  of  the  charges  for  carriage  which 
w ill  iccoiint  for  a fall  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  wheat 
with  n the  juist  two  years.  It  is  also  quite  unreasonable  to  ask 
acce  dance  of  the  theory  that,  during  twenty  yeai*s,  tlnu-e  has  been 
over  »roduction  of  practically  all  the  articles  necessary  to  comforta- 
l>le  1 uman  existence.  Many  erroneous  impressions  prevail  respect- 
ing his  matter.  Take  for  example,  the  wheat  crop.  It  is  a belief 
widely  entertained  that  the  production  ed'  wheat  iu  the  United  States 
incr<  ases  Avithout  interruption.  But  the  Census  Reports  for  1890 
shov  that,  during  the  decade,  the  wlu'at  acreage  in  this  country  de- 
ci  (‘a  ;ed  by  tAvo  million  acres. 

WTIE.\T  ACRE.\CE  OF  THE  U.  S. 

b'^so ;5r),4:tO,:m  acres. 

33,579,514  acres. 

T1  e figures  n'presenting  the  wheat  croi>s  of  the  United  States  in  a 
scries  of  years  plainly  indicate  that,  in  this  country,  at  least,  the 
movement  is  not  toAvard  overproduction  of  the  < (u-eal. 


H f:  A C RO I 'S  ( )P’  T H E I UNI  T E I)  S'P  A'F  ES. 


Yea  I’. 

1879, 

1880, 
1881, 

1 882, 

1 883, 

1 884, 

1885, 

1886, 
1887, 


Bushels. 

459,483,137 

498,549,868 

383,280,090 

504,185,470 

421,086,160 

512.765.000 

357.112.000 

457.218.000 

456.329.000 
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1888,  415,868,000 

1889,  490,560,000 

1890,  399,262,000 

1891,  611,780,000 

1892,  515,949.000 

1893,  396,131,725 

1894,  460,267,41d 


But  it  is  said  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  depressed  by  the  growing 
expoids  from  British  India.  It  is  true  that  India  now  exports  a 
largei-  quantity  of  grain  than  it  once  did,  but  it  is  not  true,  even  of 
liivlia.  that  the  outward  movement  is  alway  expanding.  The  ex 
ports  of  wheat  from  that  country  prior  to  1873  AAere  of  trilling  di 
iiiojisions.  The  business  began  after  silver  was  demonetized  a, id  be- 
cause silver  was  demonetized.  Brices  remaining  unchanged  in  In 
dia,  the  British  dealer,  buying  silver  at  low  rates,  was  permitted  to 
expend  it  for  Indian  wheat  in  such  a manner  that,  practically,  the 


ditfenmee  betAveen  gold  and  silver  operated  as  an  export  bounty 
upon  the  Indian  product.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  another  way,  the 
annual  tribute  paid  by  that  country  to  England  (estimated  1 be 
!iev<^  at  somewhere  near  |80,000,U00)  is  paid,  as  our  debts  are  paiil, 
with  commodities.  As  prices  measured  in  gold  declined,  a continu 
oiisly  increasing  quantity  of  commodities  Avas  required  to  pay  a 
fixed  amount  of  indebtedness.  Thus  Indian  Avheat,  sent  to  Europe, 
represents  in  truth  simply  additional  extortion  practiced  upon  the 
people  by  their  British  masters,  and  not  at  all  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  a surplus  Avhich  Avould,  under  normal  conditions,  bt* 
sliipped  abroad. 

India  has  not  now,  and  it  never  had,  an  actual  surplus  jiroduction 
of  food,  as  we  have,  over  and  above  the  fair  requirements  of  its  pop- 
ulation. India  is  a famine  country.  Within  fifty  years  millions  of 
its  ])(‘ople  luiAe  perished  from  hunger,  and  hunger  is  today  the  or- 
dinai'V  conditions  of  millions  vet  remaining.  Were  silver  fully 
remonetized  and  Avheat  restored  to  a normal  price,  Ave  may  doubt 
if  another  bushel  of  Avheat  Avould  ever  be  sent  from  India  to  any 


foreign  land. 

The  contribution  to  the  world’s  stock  of  Avheat  from  the  Argen 
tine  does  indeed  become  larger,  but  Avhere  is  the  proof  that  the 
woild’s  stock  tends  to  outgrow  the  Avorld's  actual  requii-ements? 
The  reports  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Fhiladeljihia  contain 
the  following  figures,  representing  the  mitire  j»roduction  for  a sto  ics 
of  years:  and  an  examination  of  them  Avill  shoAV  that  the  increase  has 
not  betMi  loinarkable  at  any  time. 
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WHEAT  (’HOPS  OF  THE  WOULD. 

Bushels, 

1884,  2,060,077,697 

1885,  2,063,502,925 

1886 2,193,997,000 

1 8S7,  2,227,415,000 

1888,  2,212,843,000 

1889 2,085,505,000 

1S90,  2,170,123,000 

1891,  2,359,294,000 

1 592,  2,392,727,000 

1 593,  2,359,63C.,000 

Mr  W'ood  Duvis,  who  1o  b(*  re^jirded  as  a fairly  good 

autlu  rity  upon  this  subject,  is  quoted  as  declaring  that  wliile  in 
fourt  *en  years,  the  wlieat-cousuining  population  of  the  world  has  in 
creas'd  18.5  per  cent,  tlie  world's  wlu'at-acreage  has  ima-eased  but 
3.1  p(  r cent.  If  his  tigur<‘s  be  trustworthy,  we  are  likely  at  a ])eriod 
not  l iiuote  to  euco\iuter  a deticiency  of  the  supply. 


IS  SILVER  OVERPRODUOEl). 

There  would  seem  to  be  as  little  ground  for  the  contention  that 
the  fall  of  the  price  of  silver  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  theory 
of  ex  essive  production.  The  gold  monometallists  have  taught  man- 
kind that  the  world  is  menaced  by  a Hood  of  silver  which  may 
swairp  the  market  for  the  metal.  What  the  facts  are,  so  far  as  they 
can  le  ascertained,  may  be  learned  from  a statement  made  by  tbe 
Director  of  the  L’nited  States  .Mint  (a  gold  monometallist)  upon 
f»ag('S  44  and  4<i  of  his  report  for  the  yc«ar  1894. 

WORLD’S  STOCK  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Gold,  ’.,965,900,000 

Silver,  4,055,700,000 

These  tigures  show  that  tbe  wetrld’s  stock  of  silver  is  but  $89,000,- 
000  larger  than  the  world's  stock  of  gold.  But  the  statement  re- 
quire! to  be  qualitied.  Of  this  amount  of  silver  (!20  millions  are  of 
limited  tender.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  silver  that  is  full  tender 
(and  his  alone  should  be  compare'd  with  full  tender  gold),  is  bnl 
$3,43i  ,700,000  or  |500, 000,000  less  than  the  stock  of  gold.  Now’, 
when  the  fact  is  recalled  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
earth  use  silver  money  only,  not  touching  gold  currency;  and  that  of 
the  gold-standard  nations  all  employ  silver  money  in  large  quanti- 
ties, i i it  not  fair  to  assert  that  there  is  really  no  basis  for  the  allega- 
tion t lat  silver  is  in  superabundant  supply?  Wonld  it  not  be  much 
more  just  to  declare  that,  if  silv«*r  should  be  wholly  restored  to  its 
ancient  money-function  in  this  country  and  in  Ccmtinental  Europe, 
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the  present  available  supply  would  be  probably  not  eiiiml  to  the  e- 
maiid? 

Allowance  should  be  made  also  for  the  fact  that  the  silver  turned 
into  money  is  not  consumed,  as  wheat  and  cotton  are  consunusl. 
It  goes  into  the  common  stock  which  permanently  remains,  and  the 
jinnual  contribution  of  the  metal  is  so  small,  relativelv  to  tin*  wiiol<' 
mass,  that  even  an  unusually  large  accession  in  any  year  would 
be  likely  to  have  small  influence  in  disturbing  the  value  of  the  st(.-.  k 
on  hand. 

No,  the  theory  of  overproduction  will  not  stand  the  test  of  care- 
fid  examination.  It  was  invented  with  a vain  purpose  to  account 
for  a world  w ide  price-depression  w bich  1ms  been  produc<‘d  by  quite 
other  influences. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  rich  were  taking  away  the  land 
from  the  British  people,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  an  iittempt 
shoidd  be  made  to  deuionstriite  that  the  depending  poveriy  iind  bit- 
ter mis<'ry  of  the  masses  were  tbe  (-onsequences  of  the  opemtion 

of  forces  bevond  human  control.  And  so  Mr.  Malthus.  obedient 
^ ' 

to  the  dennmd  for  such  an  exercise  of  perverted  ingenuity,  invented 
the  doctrine  that  tlu'  Cresitor  had  perjtetrated  a blunder  in  arrang- 
ing niiin's  relations  with  the  universe.  He  showed  that  men  must 
multiply  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  and  conse- 
quently that  the  inevitable  doom  of  multitudes  of  human  beings  is 
starvation.  A strange  theory,  truly,  which  involves  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  that  men  can  be  produced  in  larger  abundance  than 
corn  and  ])otatoesI  But  the  doctrine  atforded  satisfaction  to  pros 
j)erous  jieople  who,  resigning  themselves  submissively  to  the  mys- 
terious dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  went  comfortably 
home  to  dinner. 

But  now',  when  every  market  rei»oit  completely  contrjulicts  the 
author  of  the  Malthusian  theory;  now,  when  the  ancient  doctriiu' 
is  manifestly  absurd  in  the  presence  of  the  unmistakable  evidenci's 
of  the  overflowing  bounty  of  Nature,  economists  of  the  saine  school 
have  found  it  necessary  to  invent  another  theory.  In  our  time  they 
teach  that  the  Almiglity  has  so  arranged  the  conditions  of  man's 
exist(mce  that  superfluity  must  produce  the  same  evils  which  w(»uld 
follow  u])on  scari-ity.  There  is  so  much  food  that  men  must  g<»  hun- 
gry; so  much  cotton  and  wool  (hat  they  cannot  obtain  enough  cloth 
ing  with  which  to  cover  their  nakediu'ss;  and  so  jnuch  silvei-  that 
fhev  suffer  from  iin  insutticiency  of  the  sui»i»ly  of  money.  Th»*so 
things,  wheat  and  wool  and  cotton  and  silver,  are  wealth;  and  tin 
new’  doctrine  instructs  us  that,  as  the  quantity  of  available  weiillb 
iu(;reases,  the  world  miist  become  poorer.  If  we  could  possibly  ac- 
cept such  teiichiug  as  this  we  should  then  And  ousel v(‘s  com]«‘lh'jl 
to  inquire;  At  what  point  in  the  excessive  ])roductior.  of  wealln 
would  mankind  reach  a condition  of  absolute  ]*i\npei  ism? 
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(,Je  itlemen,  what  but  confusiou  can  come  to  a nation  which 
builds  its  policies  upon  such  intolerable  quackery?  When  it  is 
jterccived  that  the  farmer  cannot  sell  his  products  in  the  presence 
of  th  ; men  who  cannot  buy  food;  when  it  is  observed  that  the  manu- 
facluier  cannot  operate  his  machinery  while  multitudes  of  men 
canm  >t  obtain  comfortable  clothing,  we  may  accept  it  as  fact  requir- 
ing n ) demonstration  that  the  fault  lies  with  human  misgovernment. 
Xot  he  fecundity  of  nature  or  the  blundering  of  Omnipotence  is 
respc  nsible  for  these  strange  obstructions  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
affaiis,  but  the  incredible  stupidity  and  the  intolerable  wickedness 
of  luiiu. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

\VJ  lere  did  the  system  of  gold  monometallism  origiiiate?  Who 
devisid  it?  What  influences  have  forced  it  upon  the  civilized 
work  ? If  an  intelligent  man,  not  however  conversant  with  the  par- 
ticuh  r subject  under  consideration,  should  be  asked  this  question, 
would  he  not  be  likely  to  inquire:  “Is  there  any  one  nation  to  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  debt?’’  “Is  that  nation  able  to  produce 
from  its  own  soil  material  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  peo- 
ple?” The  answer  to  the  tirst  (luestion  would  be  Yes.  The  auswei- 
to  the  second  question  would  be  No.  And  the  final  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry respecting  the  source  of  gold  monometallism  would  be“Theua- 
lion  leferred  to  certainly  is  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  gold 
stanc  ard  is  the  standard  to  be  preferred.” 

Go  d monometallism  is  of  British  origin.  England  cannot  feed 
her  jeople  from  her  own  soil.  Would  it  not  be  to  her  interest  to 
arrai  ge  to  force  down  the  price  of  the  wheat  she  must  buy,  if,  at 
t he  s ime  time,  she  could  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  debt  which 
her  \ /heat-producing  debtor  must  pay?  England  has  the  greatest 
of  al  the  cotton-spinning  industries;  but  she  does  not  produce  a 
pound  of  cotton.  Was  there  not  the  incentive  of  greed  to  urge  her 
to  de  >ress  the  value  of  the  cotton  she  must  have?  England  is  a large 
user  )f  silver  in  her  Eastern  trade,  but  there  are  no  silver  mines  in 
Engli  nd.  Was  not  the  temptation  strong  to  thrust  down  the  price 
of  siher  while  she  enlarged  the  tribute  due  to  her  as  the  creditor 
of  iho  silver  producing  nations? 

Go  d monometallism  came  from  the  country  which  devised  the 
fiee  rade  doctrine;  both  inventions  having  for  their  sole  purpose 
the  }jrofit  of  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  Both 
policies  menace  American  industries  with  injury.  Thus  it  is  trm* 
that  while  British  gold  monometallism  and  British  frsndrade  are 
one  -ause,  A^merican  bimetallism  and  American  trilf -protection 
also  f re  one  cause.  The  political  party  in  this  country  which  stands 
for  protection  to  home  industries  has  a positive  obligation 
place  1 upon  it  by  the  requirements  of  consistency  and  patriotism. 
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to  stand  simultaneously  for  the  system  which  would  lestore  to  its 
idghtful  place  a precious  metal  of  which  we  produce  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  supply.  The  party  which  resists  one  British  policy 
of  destruction  is  plainly  called  upon  to  resist  the  other. 

^^’hen  a nation  permits  its  greatest  industrial  rival  to  dictate  its 
tariffs  and  its  greatest  creditor  to  fix  its  money-staudaid,  what  can 
befal  but  the  misery  and  disaster  in  which  we  are  now  involved? 
•Vud  how  can  a political  i>arty  in  the  Fnited  tStates  wain  the  peo- 
[)le  against  one  alien  policy  that  must  hurt  them,  and  welcome  or 
fail  to  resist  another  that  is  even  more  destructive  in  its  conse- 
jiicnces? 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  creditor's  feat  of  choosing  the  dearer 
money  as  that  in  which  the  debtor  shall  be  compelled  to  pay.  In 
1N5U  silver  Avas  worth  more  than  geld,  and  with  (.'alifornia  mani- 
festing an  iniiuense  cajiacity  for  the  production  of  gold,  the  promise 
was  that  silver  would  continue  to  have  the  higher  value;  so  Holland, 
a creditor  country,  demonetized  gold  and  made  silver  standard 
money.  In  1857,  Germany,  for  the  same  reason,  did  the  same  thing. 
Nothing  at  that  time  was  heard  of  the  doctrine  that  gold  is  the 
‘•besf’  monev  and  the  “monev  of  civilization.”  But  there  Avas  a 
precedent  even  for  this  action.  Earlier  in  the  present  century,  the 
British  East  India  Com))any,  Avith  its  hand  clutching  the  throats 
of  the  Indian  people,  also  made  the  dearer  silver  the  standard  in 
India;  and  this  is  the  reason  Avhy  that  country  to-day  is  upon  a sil- 
ver basis.  AVere  the  supply  of  gold  suddenly  enlarged,  as  happened 
forty  odd  years  ago,  and  the  supply  of  silver  Avith  equal  suddenness 
diminished,  AA'e  should  hear  no  more  of  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
yelloAV  metal  or  of  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  nifuiey  and  the 
money  of  civilization.  The  propaganda  Avhich  uoav  r-mches  that 
gold  monometallism  is  the  product  solely  of  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind toAvards  higher  things,  Avould  be  smitten  Avith  paralysis,  and 
no  desperate  struggle  Avould  be  required  to  obtain  the  full  remone- 
tization of  the  Avhite  metal  uoav  treated  Avith  so  much  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

BY  AVHAT  METHOD  AA'AS  AAIERICAN  SILA'ER  DEAIONE- 

TIZED? 

And  noAV  the  question  presents  itself:  By  Avhat  method  was 
^American  sih'er  stricken  doAVU,  and  h(»w  was  the  country  put  upon 
a gold  basis?  Did  any  party  platform,  tAventy  odd  years  ago,  de- 
mand the  change?  Did  any  political  orator  commend  it  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people?  Not  at  all.  President  AndreAvs,  in  a Amlume 
recently  published,  declares  that  the  deed  Avas  done  “silently possi- 
bly a better  Avord  Avould  be  stealthily.  I am  aAvare  that  much  im- 
pressiA’e  evidence  may  be  presented  against  this  theory.  Fairness 
requires  me  to  say  that  even  from  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
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Recc  rd  quotations  may  be  made  which  appear  to  show  that  demone- 
tizatiou  was  accomplished  with  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  re- 
port'd as  voting  for  it.  But  the  testimony  upon  the  other  side  is 
very  strong,  and  I do  not  perceive  how  it  can  be  rejected  by  any 
man  who  will  consider  the  character  of  the  men  who  gave  it.  Let 
me  1 ere  present  a portion  of  this  evidence,  so  that  you  may  perceive 
the  nature  of  the  basis  whereon  rests  the  contention  that  silver  was 
discs  rded  by  employment  of  unfair  means. 

":\.r.  Beck;  What  I complain  of,  and  what  I think  I have  proved, 
is  tl  at  the  House  never  knew^  what  was  in  that  bill.”  (1st  session 

of  tl  e Fiftieth  Congress.  Senate.) 

“J  udge  Kelley.  March  10,  1878.  All  I can  say  is  that  the  commit- 
tee )n  coinsige,  weights  and  measures,  who  reported  the  original 
bill,  were  faithful  and  able,  and  scanned  its  provisions  closely,  that 
as  tl  eir  organ  I reported  it ; that  it  contained  provisions  for  both  the 
Stan  lard  silver  dollar  and  the  trade  dollar.  Never  having  heard 
unti  a long  time  after  its  enactment  into  law  of  the  substitution  in 
the  5enate  of  the  section  which  dropped  the  standard  silver  dollar, 
I pr  >fess  to  know  nothing  of  its  history,  but  I am  prepared  to  say 
that  in  the  legislation  of  this  country,  there  is  no  mptery  equal 
to  t le  demonetization  of  the  standai'd  silver  dollar  of  the  United 
States.  I have  never  found  a man  who  could  tell  just  how  it  came 
aboi  t or  why.”  (Congressional  Record,  Vol.  9,  part  1,  Forty-sixth 
Con:  ;ress.  First  session,  page  1231.) 

“i  wish  gentlemen  to  know  what  that  bill  was;  it  was  a bill  to 
re-oi  ganize  the  mints,  not  to  revise  the  coin  money  of  the  country, 
but  to  re-organize  the  mints,  and  jt  was  passed  without  any  allusion 
in  d ibate  to  the  question  of  the  retention  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar.” 

“I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported  the  original  bill, 
and  I aver  on  my  honor  that  I did  not  know  the  fact  that  it  proposed 
to  d *op  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  did  not  learn  that  it  had  done 
it  f<  r eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  the  substitute  offered 
bv  [r.  Hooper,  when  I disputed  the  fact.” 

' “3  [r.  Holman,  in  a speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives July  13,  1876,  said; 

» “I  have  before  me  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House  on 

ithe  Dassage  of  that  measure,  a record  which  no  man  can  read  with- 
out Deing  convinced  that  the  measure  and  the  method  of  its  passage 
thro  ugh  the  House  was  a “colossal  swindle.”  I assert  that  the  meas- 
ure never  had  the  sanction  of  this  House,  and  it  does  not  possess 
the  moral  force  of  law.”  (Congressional  Record,  Vol.  4.  part  6. 
Fony-fourth  Congress.  First  session,  appendix  page  193.) 

A ;ain  on  August  5,  1876,  he  said; 

“T  he  original  bill  was  simply  a bill  to  organize  a bureau  of  mints 
and  coinage.  The  bill  which  finally  passed  the  House  and  which 
ultii  lately  became  a law  was  certainly  not  read  in  this  House.” 

M ^ Cannon,  of  Illinois,  in  a speech  made  in  the  House  on  -Inly  13. 

187f,  said; 

“This  legislation  was  had  in  the  Forty-second  Congi'ess.  February 
12.  873.  by  a bill  to  regulate  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  and 
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practically  abolished  silver  as  money  by  failing  to  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.  It  was  not  discussed,  as  shown  by  the 
Record,  and  neither  members  of  Congress  nor  the  people  understood 
the  scope  of  the  legislation.”  (Appendix  page  197,  Congressional 
Record,  \'ol.  4,  part  6,  Forty-fourlh  Congress.) 

Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri,  uttered  the  following  words  in  a speech 
made  in  the  Senate  June  27,  1876; 

“Why  the  act  of  1813,  which  forbids  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar, was  passed,  no  one  at  this  day  can  give  a good  reason."  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Vol.  4,  part  o.  Forty-fourth  Congress,  First  se.s- 
sion,  page  4178.) 

Mr.  Burchard,  of  Illinois,  in  a speech  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  13,  1876,  said; 

"The  coinage  act  of  1873,  unaccompanied  by  any  written  reijort 
upon  the  subject  from  any  committee,  and  unknown  to  the  members 
of  Congress  who,  without  opposition,  allowed  it  to  pass  under  the 
belief,  if  not  assurance,  that  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  current  coins,  changed  the  unit  of  value  from  silver  to  gold.” 
(Ibid,  page  4560,  Congressional  Record,  Vol.' 4,  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, First  session,  page  4178.) 

Mr.  Bright,  of  Tennessee,  said  of  the  law; 

“It  passed  by  fraud  in  the  House,  never  having  been  printed  in  ad- 
vance, being  a substitute  for  the  printed  bill,  never  having  been  read 
at  the  clerk’s  desk,  the  reading  having  been  dispensed  with  by  an 
impression  that  the  bill  made  no  material  alteration  on  the  coin- 
age laws;  it  was  passed  without  discussion,  debate  being  cut  off  by 
operation  of  the  previous  question.  It  was  passed  to  my  certain  in- 
formation, under  such  circumstances  that  the  fraud  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  most  watchful  as  well  as  the  ablest  states- 
men in  Congress  at  the  time — Ay,  sir,  it  was  a fraud  that  smells 
to  heaven.”  (Record,  Vol.  7,  part  1.  Second  session,  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, page  584.) 

Senator  Allison,  on  February  15,  1878,  when  the  bill  dl.  R.  1093) 
to  authorize  the  frec^  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  under  consid- 
eration, said; 

“But  when  the  secret  history  of  this  bill  of  1873  comes  to  Ix^  told, 
it  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  intended 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver,  and  intended  to  place  both  metals  upon 
the  French  relation  instead  of  upon  our  own.  which  was  the  true 
scientific  position  with  reference  to  this  subject  in  1873,  but  that  the 
bill  afterwards  was  doctored.” 

Senator  Beck,  in  a speech  mad<‘  in  the  Senate  Jauuaiy  Itt,  1873, 
said; 

“It  (the  bill  demonetizing  silver)  m*ver  was  understood  by  either 
House  or  Congress.  I say  that  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
No  newspaper  reporter — and  they  are  the  most  vigilant  nu*n  I ever 
saw  in  obtaining  information — discovered  that  it  had  been  done." 
(Congressional  Record.  Vol.  7,  ]>art  1,  Forty-fifth  Congr<'ss.  S<m-ou<1 
session,  page  260.) 

Senator  Hereford,  in  the  S(‘uat(s  on  February  13,  1878,  in  tlu'  dis- 
cussion of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  said; 

“So  that  I say  beyond  the  i»ossibility  of  a doubt  land  there  is  no 
disputing  it)  that  bill  wliich  denionetiz('d  silvei-,  as  it  passt'd,  never 
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waii  read,  never  was  discussed,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
wh  ) rej)orted  it,  who  ottered  the  substitute,  said  to  Mr.  Holman, 
wh  ui  inquired  of,  that  it  did  not  affect  the  coinage  in  any  way  what- 
eve  f."  (Ibid,  page  989.) 

“HONEST  MONEY.” 

The  gold  dollar  by  such  means  set  up  as  the  standard  dollar  of 
the  United  states  is  continually  alluded  to  as  "honest”  money;  the 
inq  lication  being  that  the  silver  dollar  is  dishonest  mone^'.  But  is 
it  honest  money  that  grows  more  oaluable  day  by  day?  Is  it  honest 
mo  ley  that  records  a debt  of  ten  bushels  of  wheat  and  compels  j>ay- 
nie  it  of  twenty  bushels?  Is  it  honest  111001  v that  makes  cur  na- 
tioi  al  debt  far  larger  in  terms  of  wheat  or  cotton,  than  it  was  ori- 
gin illy,  after  more  than  half  the  debt,  in  terms  of  dollars,  has  In'cn 
pai  1?  The  onlv  honest  monev  is  stable  monev.  As  right  Hon.  A. 
J.  ] hilfour  puts  it,  "Money  should  be  a fair  and  permanent  record 
of  ( bligation  over  long  periods  of  time.”  The  money  which  does  not 
considerably  change  in  value,  in  its  relation  to  commodities,  and 
that  alone  is  honest  money.  .Melt  down  ten  silver  dollars,  and  the 
ran  bullion  will  buy  as  much  wheat  or  cotton  or  petroleum  as  it  ever 
would.  The  relative  values  have  not  changed.  Is  not  silver  then 

indeed  reallv  the  honest  monev? 

*■  *. 

THE  “BE81T”  MONEY. 


1 he  claim  is  also  made  for  gold  that  it  is  the  “best”  money. 
Cle  irly,  however,  the  best  money  is  that  which  will  give  the  most 
varied  and  effective  service.  It  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  world 
to  liave  gold  no  longer  used  as  money;  but  the  world  could  do  with- 
out it.  But  finally  withdraw  silver,  and  the  commerce  of  mankind 
wo  lid  suffer  paralysis.  Not  only  is  silver  the  sole  money  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  race,  but  it  is  imperatively  required  by  the 
gol  i-standard  nations  for  the  performance  of  small  transactions, 
wh  ch  make  all  the  wholesale  business  and  without  which  wholesale 
tra  le  would  shrivel  up  and  disappear. 

"5 'on  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  in  truth  no  great  need  of  a 
lar,;e  supply  of  money,  because  95  per  cent,  of  the  exchanges  of  the 
wo  -Id  are  performed  through  clearing  houses  by  means  of  bank 
ere  iits.  The  statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  true  pos- 
sib  V of  wholesale  business;  but  what  is  the  wholesale  business  but 
the  sum  total  of  multitudinous  transactions  at  retail?  In  fifteen 
sta  es  there  are  no  clearing  houses.  It  may  be  doubted  if  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  American  people  keep  bank  accounts  and  of  those 
wh ) do  every  one  must  draw  small  money  daily  for  his  retail  pur- 
clu  ses.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets  there  are  no 
bai  ks.  But  in  every  town  and  village  and  at  every  cross-roads 
sto  *e  in  every  part  of  this  wide  land  the  work  of  making  exchanges 
"0(s  on  through  all  the  hours  of  daylight  and  practically  the  whole 
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of  this  vast  business  is  performed  with  actual  money  and  chiefiy 
with  small  money.  Dollars  and  sub-divisions  of  dollars  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  smaller  commerce,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
commerce.  But,  if  it  were  true  that  checks  are  the  most  common 
instruments  of  exchange,  why  not  check  silver? 

Do  you  desire  to  have  an  illustration  of  the  conseiiuences  of  the 
withdrawal  of  hard  money  and  small  money  and  the  substitution 
for  such  currency  of  bank  checks?  You  can  obtain  it  by  looking 
at  the  conditions  now  existing  visibly  to  the  whole  world  in  New- 
foundland. 

In  January  last  a panic  occurred  in  ihe  city  of  8t.  Johns  and  soon 
thereafter  the  streets  were  filled  with  mobs  crying  for  bread.  What 
was  the  matter?  Whis  there  no  bread  Avithin  reach  at  a time  when 
we  are  told  that  breadstuff's  are  produced  in  excessive  (luantities? 
Yes,  there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare.  Was  there,  then,  no 
property  with  which  to  buy  bread?  There  are  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  in  the  city  and  many  millions  more  in  the  prov- 
ince. Why,  then,  could  the  people  not  obtain  food?  Why,  then, 
did  disaster  come  to  business, — disaster  at  this  day  not  yet  ended? 
Because  there  Avas  aA'ailable  no  real  monev.  Of  bank  credit  there 

t/ 

had  been  plenty.  Millions  of  bank  credit  (Aviiid)  had  been  buili  up 
upon  a narroAv  basis  of  hard  cash.  The  bubble  SAA'elled  and  dis- 
tended more  and  more,  until  at  last  it  burst,  and  then,  Avith  bank 
credit  gone  and  no  money  Avithin  reach,  business  suffered  paralysis 

and  SAvarms  of  famishing  people  ran  rioting  through  ilie  streets  de- 
manding food. 

AYlio  are  the  people  who  tell  us  that  little  real  money  is  needed? 
Thev  are  traders  in  monev;  lenders  of  credit  whose  interest  it  is 
that  actual  money  shall  sometimes  be  scarce.  The  aim  of  some  nf 
these  persons  appears  to  be  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a single 
class  the  control  of  the  money-sup])ly  that  the  monopoly  may  be  used 
against  the  adA'antage  of  the  multitude.  ObserA’e  this  movement 
carefully.  Note  where  it  began  and  what  the  promised  ending  is. 
The  land  is  being  taken  from  the  possession  of  the  men  who  culli- 
vate  it.  Silver,  the  people’s  inoneA",  the  money  of  small  commerce, 
has  been  partially  discarded.  There  is  noAV  loud  clamor  for  cancel- 
lation of  the  greenbacks,  the  only  kind  of  paper  money  that  is  con- 
trollable by  the  people  through  their  representatives.  When  the 
control  of  the  land  and  of  the  money-supply  shall,  if  eA^er,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a small  number  of  people,  liberty  Avill  perish.  All  men 
must  have  land  and  money  all  the  time.  dVhen  a few  men  possess 
the  total  supply,  they  that  have  neither  will  be  no  longer  freemen, 
but  the  slaves  of  them  that  have  both.  Be  warned  in  time.  It  is 
as  true  noAV  as  it  ever  Avas — and  it  is  always  true — that  Eternal 
Vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
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THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

Tlie  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  the 
resl oration  of  the  Double  Standard.  What  is  the  Double  Standard? 
Not  two  standards,  but  one;  the  two  precious  metals,  joined  together 
at  it  fixed  ratio  and  both  having  the  same  rights  at  the  mints  and 
niK  er  the  law,  forming  the  basis  of  the  values  of  all  other  things. 

1 1 operation,  the  Double  Standard  may  be  described  as  a method 
of  ;,dving  to  the  debtor  an  option  to  pay  in  either  metal.  When 
time  option  is  permitted,  everybody  will  choose  to  pay  in  the  metal 
tha : happens  to  become  cheaper.  Thus  the  stress  of  the  demand 
mu  it  be  taken  from  the  dearer  and  thrown  upon  the  cheaper  metal 
wit  1 the  inevitable  consequence  that  the  former  will  tend  to  decline 
wh  le  the  later  will  tend  to  rise. 

I : has  been  said  that  the  “average  fluctuation  of  the  values  of  two 
things  is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  average  fluctuation  of  the  value 
of  one  thing.”  You  have  seen  clocks  with  compensating  pendulums? 
Tho  ball  of  the  pendulum  is  held  by  steel  rods,  and  a warm  tem- 
peiature,  expanding  the  rods,  drops  the  ball  and  tends  to  make 
slo  ver  the  movement.  But,  resting  loosely  upon  the  ball,  are  brass 
rods  which,  simultaneously,  expand  upward,  carrying  with  them  a 
place.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  changed,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
quicker  movement.  One  expansion  counteracts,  overcomes,  neutral- 
ize!. the  other,  and  the  total  result  is  accurate  time-keeping.  So  it  is 
with  the  operation  of  the  double  standard.  A vast  output  of  gold 
fro  n California  has  the  effect  to  depress  the  value  of  the  metal;  but 
as  t moves  downward,  silver  moves  upward  for  a little  distance.  A 
great  production  of  silver  in  Nevada  or  Colorado  thrusts  the  value 
of  diver  downward,  but  gold  goes  slightly  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Th  IS,  in  either  case,  the  total  movement,  and  consequently  the 
tot  il  disturbance  of  other  values  and  of  all  commercial  operations, 
is  ess  than  it  would  be  were  either  metal  r(‘lieved  from  the  cor- 
recting influence  of  its  associate.  One  reason  why  gold  has  gained 
so  much  in  value  is  that  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  restraint 
thf  t should  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  standard  silver  money. 

"^'he  Double  Standard  is  not  mere  speculative  theory.  It  has 
worked  long  and  well  in  actual  practice.  Here  is  a table  made  up 
from  the  United  States  Mint  Report: 


AORLD'S  PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  FOUR 

PERIODS. 


Year. 

1792-1818, 

1SI9-1862, 

1862-1873, 

1873-1892, 


Gold. 

1800,000,000 

1.450.000. 000 

1.300.000. 000 

1.200.000. 000 


Silver. 

$1,600,000,000 

574.000. 000 

660.000. 000 
1,600,00(»,000 
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Observe  these  figures:  In  the  first  period,  twice  as  much  silver  as 
gold  was  produced.  In  the  second  period,  nearly  thiee  times  as 
much  gold  as  silver.  In  the  third  period  twice  as  much  gold  as  sil- 
ver. And  yet  despite  these  variations  and  disproportions,  the  two 
metals  remained  practically  at  par  under  the  double  standard.  In 
the  last  period,  only  one-fourth  more  silver  than  gold  was  produced. 
Who  can  refuse  to  believe  that  now,  when  the  comparative  produc- 
tion of  the  two  metals  shows  smaller  difference  than  has  existed 
during  the  preceding  eighty  j^ears,  gold  and  silver  could  still 
be  kept  at  par  if  silver  should  obtain  full  restoration  of  the  priv- 
ileges once  accorded  to  it? 

The  Double  Standard  was  placed  in  our  system  by  the  hand  that 
gave  to  the  country  the  protective  tariff  theory;  the  hand  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  The  first  mint-law  passed  by  Congress  established 
bimetallism  as  a fact.  The  first  tariff-law  explicitly  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  its  authors  was  to  protect  home  industries.  When 
Hamilton  prepared  his  report  to  Congress  upon  the  mint,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  Double  Standard,  he  submitted  the 
document  of  Jefferson  who  returned  it  with  this  comment: 

“I  concur  with  you  that  the  unit  must  stand  on  both  metals.” 
This  fact  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  Americans  who,  calling  themselves  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrats, appear  to  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  principles  of  the 
founder  of  their  party  with  respect  to  bimetallism  and  protection  to 
domestic  industry. 

CAN  VALUE  BE  CONFERRED  BY  LEGISLATION? 

A familiar  objection  to  silver  remonetization,  offered  by  gold 
monometallists,  is  that  the  value  of  the  metal  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
creased by  acts  of  legislation.  They  contend  that  the  value  of  sil- 
ver has  declined  because  of  influences  operating  independently  of 
human  law  and  therefore  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  uplift- 
ing the  value  through  the  instrumentality  of  human  law.  “If,”  they 
demand,  “legislation  can  advance  the  price  of  silver  permanently, 
why  cannot  it  not  also  advance  the  price  of  corn?”  The  response  is 
that  the  feat  can  be  performed  even  with  such  an  article  as  corn. 
If  government  should  enact  that  no  grain  should  be  fed  to  animals 
but  corn,  the  price  of  corn  would  at  once  increase.  If  contrary 
action  should  be  taken  forbidding  such  use  of  corn  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  price  would  decline.  Were  men  prohibited  by  law 
from  covering  roofs  with  any  material  but  tin-plate,  the  price  of  tin- 
plate would  be  enlarged.  Were  they  denied  the  right  to  use  tin- 
]»late  for  roofing  purposes,  the  price  would  fall. 

In  all  ages  the  chief  function  of  silver  has  been  the  money 
function.  Consumption  in  the  arts  has  been  comparatively  small. 
Silver  has  been  in  demand  for  money-purposes  to  a far  greater  ex- 
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tent  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Twenty  years  ago  tlie  civilized 
natit  ns,  by  legislative  enactments,  deprived  it  more  or  less  com- 
plete ly  of  its  right  to  be  regarded  and  used  as  money.  When  this 
deed  was  done,  silver  at  the  existing  ratios  was  more  valuable  than 
gold.  The  price  at  once  began  to  fall,  and  it  has  been  going  down- 
ware  , almost  without  interruption,  ever  since,  t assert  with  much 
confiience  that  no  man  who  shall  examine  this  matter  with  an  im- 
partial spirit — a sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  can  reach  any 
othe  * conclusion  than  that  the  apparent  depreciation  of  silver, 
whic  1 has  continued  through  two  decades,  is  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  hostile  legislation.  And  as  such  legislation,  by  debarring  silver 
from  performance  of  its  highest  and  most  important  function, 
forc(  d down  the  price,  it  is  a fair  reasonable  assumption  that  acts 
of  legislation  which  shall  fully  restore  silver  to  its  ancient  use  will 
prod  ice  an  immediate  advancement  of  its  value. 

The  justice  of  this  belief  will  perhaps  appear  more  impressi\e  if 
you  vill  consider  the  figures  already  given  by  me  which  show  that 
the  diver  stock  of  the  world,  available  for  full  legal  tender  pur- 
pose !,  is  much  smaller  than  the  gold  stock,  while  the  silver-users, 
even  now,  outnumber  by  more  than  three  to  one,  those  who  employ 
gold  alone  as  standard  money.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  financiers  and  economists  in  this  country  and  Europe,  that 
noth  ng  more  is  needed  to  raise  silver  to  complete  parity  with  gold 
than  legislation  to  that  end.  The  weight  of  expert  opinion,  I think 
I mav  declare,  is  decidedlv  favorable  to  this  theorv. 

‘ f t, 

WILL  GOLD  BE  DRIVEN  OUT. 

Tl  e endeavor  is  made  to  frighten  uninformed  persons  by  insist- 
ing :hat,  if  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  remonetize  silver,  gold 
will  leave  this  country  in  large  quantities  with  the  result  that  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  upon  a silver  basis.  It  is  woidhy  of  notice 
in  tl  is  connection  that  when  we  began  to  coin  silver,  after  denion- 
etizi  ig  it  in  1873,  gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country  instead  of 
goin ; away.  Recoinage  began  in  1879  and  what  the  conseciuence 
was  appears  in  the  following  figures: 

GOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

January  1,  1879,  1278,000,000 

January  1,  1893,  .598,000,000 

Tins  we  have  demonstration  that  the  American  stock  of  gold 
mor(  than  doubled  in  the  fourteen  years  after  we  began  again  to 
coin  the  silver  which  is  said  to  exercise  an  influence  for  the  expulsion 
of  g(  Id.  What  country  holds  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold?  France, 
the  country  which  also  holds  the  greatest  quantity  of  silver.  France 
has  more  gold  than  Great  Brittain  and  more  sih  er  than  the  United 
States.  France  has  adhered  more  closelv  than  anv  other  countrv 
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to  the  true  principles  of  bimetallism,  and  for  her  fidelity  to  those 
principles  she  is  rewai-ded  by  possession  of  an  abundance  of  both  of 
the  precious  metals.  To  silver-using  France  the  Bank  of  England, 
twice  in  the  present  century,  the  second  time  but  four  or  five  years 
ago,  was  compelled  to  go  to  borrow  gold  to  tide  it  over  grave  crises. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  France  should  have  this  advant- 
age. The  very  fact  that  it  has  plenty  of  silver,  under  wise  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  guarantees  that  it  will  also  have  i>lenty  of  gold. 
When  men  can  do  with  silver  all  that  can  be  done  with  anv  kind  of 
inonejq  nobod3^  can  be  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  gold.  Whj’ 
should  a man  hunger  and  thirst  for  yellow  metal  when  white  metal 
will  fully  serve  his  purposes?  In  this  country,  everything  being 
based  upon  gold,  and  gold  being  in  fact  in  insufficient  oupply,  men 
hoArd  it  and  hide  it  and  pay  premiums  for  it  and  watch  Avith  almost 
desperate  eagerness  et^ery  movement  for  diminution  of  the  supply. 
We  have  voluntarily  made  oursehes  slaA’es  of  one  metal,  while  we 
might,  if  we  would,  have  freedom  with  both  metals;  not  only  free- 
dom from  panic-fear,  from  the  destruction  of  declining  values  and 
from  the  misery  and  ruin  that  have  befallen  us,  but  from  the  cruel 
and  shameful  humiliation  of  submission  to  the  despotism  and  ex- 
tortion of  the  men  who  play  upon  our  fears  and  rob  us  of  our  sub- 
stance because  they  are  masters  of  the  gold  we  must  possess. 

Do  you  remember  the  panic  of  1893,  precipitated  upon  this  conn 
ti\v  bA'  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  to  strike  a final 
blow  at  silver  l\v  compelling  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  so-called  Sherman  act?  What  Avas  the  pretext  upon  which  that 
repeal  Avas  strenuously  demanded  and  fiercelA*  enforced?  It  Avas 
that  the  purchases  of  silver  had  the  effect  to  drive  gold  from  the 
countiw.  Was  this  a fact?  No;  it  Avas  either  a delusion  or  a Avil- 
ful  misrepresentation.  After  a prolonged  struggle,  during  Avhich 
foolish  men  even  talked  as  if  the  Senate  of  the  L'nited  States  had  no 
right  to  ojjpose  itself  to  the  Avill  of  the  President,  but  should  accept 
his  command  Avith  unquestioning  obedience,  the  repeal  Avas  accom- 
plished. Now,  note  the  result.  Here  are  some  figures  taken  from 
the  re{)ort  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and,  therefore,  indisputabh'  authentic.  (Pages  307  and  308  report 
for  Sej)tember,  1894.) 

GOLD  EXPORTS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  REPEAL  OF  THE  PUR- 
CHASE ACT. 

1893.  1894. 

Gross  exports  9 months  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  170,278,514  |90,506,508 

Net  exports  9 months  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  . . .- 10,317,882  73,815,163 

Here  we  have  the  proof  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1894,  after 
repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  clause,  gold  left  the  country  more  than 
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sevu,  times  faster  than  it  did  in  the  corresponding  period  in  the  pre- 
le  iig  jear  before  the  repeal  of  the  clause.  And  to-day,  nearly  two 
. eais  after  President  Cleveland  succeeded  in  accomplishing  bis  pur- 
I'ost,  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  with  respect  to  gold,  is  far 
^\one  than  it  was  when  he  created  the  uproar. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  I think  by  tlie  distinguished  man  who  is 
to  f )llow  me,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  silver  purchases  has  had  a 
gmo(  effect;  that  it  served  notice  upon  Europe  that  we  would  no 
onger  ‘‘hold  up”  silver  without  assistance,  and  that  by  this  means 
we  ! hall,  somehow  or  other,  compel  Europe  to  participate  with  us 
in  tie  work  of  remonetization.  But  are  there  any  credible  evi- 
dences of  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate?  Do  you  perceive  in  Europe 
any  authentic  indications  of  the  speedy  approach  of  such  a consum- 
mati  on  ? Talk  there  is,  but  where  is  the  promise  of  action  ? Europe 
is  e.  gei  to  get  our  gold;  and  the  more  she  can  get,  the  less  likely 
mot  the  more  likel}')  will  she  be  to  consent  to  co-operata  with  us  in 
the  Task  of  remonetizing  silver.  Our  action  in  3893,  taken  with  the 
leall^  enthusiastic  approval  of  my  distinguished  opponent,  sent  to 
Eurcpe,  as  we  have  seen,  our  gold  seven  times  faster  than  it  had 
ever  gone  before ! In  what  manner,  I pray  you,  could  such  a move- 
mem  operate  to  influence  Europe  to  lend  a hand  in  the  work  which 
all  t’ue  bimetallists  ardently  desire  to  have  begun?  Is  it  not,  in- 
deed the  fact  that,  in  1893,  having  our  fingers  in  a vice,  we  simply 
gave  another  turn  to  the  handle,  and  inflicted  fresh  suffering  upon 
our  c wn  unhappy  people,  while  Europe  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  though 
wonc  ering  perhaps  at  the  folly  which  could  present  it? 

^V  lat  good  to  this  sorely  afliicted  nation  was  done  by  the  cessation 
of  th 3 silver  purchases?  None;  none  whatever!  That  performance 
was  absolutely  barren  of  any  results  excepting  that  it  fastened  upon 
us  more  securelj^  the  chains  of  gold  monometallism  which  alreadv 
enthi  ailed  us.  The  men  (and  there  were  many  of  them)  who  sin- 
cere! - believed  that  the  buying  of  silver  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
I nit(  d States  forced  gold  to  leave  us,  and  who  went  shrieking  and 
screaming  to  Washington  to  “strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, were  victims  of  the  most  colossal  bunco-game  ever  plaved 
upon  the  American  people! 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD  IN  OPERATION. 

The  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  return  to  the  practice  of  bi- 
meta  lism  may  possibly  be  speculative.  Although  the  system  has 
been  tried  in  the  past,  it  has  had  no  experimental  test  in  this 
couni  ry  in  recent  years.  Some  of  us  find  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  t will  not  wmrk  as  well  now  as  it  did  in  former  times;  but  the 
gold  iQen  answer  us  positively  that  it  will  not.  More  than  this,  they 
predict  that  dire  and  dreadful  disasters  will  be  precipitated  upon  the 
natio]i  if  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  give  bimetallism  another 
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chance.  But  this  is  also  speculative.  The  prophets  of  evil  may 
prophesy  truly  or  they  may  prophesy  falsely.  We  shall 
know'  certainly  when  we  shall  have  obtained  the  instruc- 
tion of  experience.  But  what  the  consequences  of  adherence 
to  the  gold  standard  are,  may  be  discerned  now  by  any  man 
who  will  open  his  ej'es  and  clear  his  mind  of  the  cobwebs  of 
prejudice.  We  have  tried  this  British  system  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  We  have  had  a full  and  fair  opportunity  to  observe  its 
workings  and  to  study  (even  to  feel)  its  results.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Americans.  Has  it  brought  peace  to  the  nation?  Has  it 
given  prosperity  to  business?  Has  it  permitted  prices  to  have  sta- 
bilitv?  Has  it  allowed  the  wealth-creators  of  the  countrv  to  retain 
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possession  of  their  own.  Has  it  removed  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  all  semblance  of  apprehension?  Has  it  maintained  the  pub- 
lic credit?  The  public  credit!  The  credit  of  this  great  nation 
should  rest  upon  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  country  and  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  people.  It  rests  now  upon  the  purchased  favor 
of  a pair  of  British  bankers!  To  this  melancholy  conclusion  have 
we  come  because  we  have  suffered  aliens  to  control  our  policies.  We 
have  permitted  our  own  silver  to  be  discarded  at  the  bidding  of 
Englishmen.  We  have  placed  everything  upon  a basis  of  gold.  The 
men  who  control  the  deficient  supply  of  that  metal  have  cornered  it 
and  now  they  call  upon  us,  weak  and  helpless  victims  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  our  peace,  to  stand  and  deliver!  Look  towards 
Washington,  men  who  love  your  country  and  would  save  it  from  dis- 
honor, observe  the  condition  of  humiliation  into  which  our  govern- 
ment has  fallen,  and  then  declare  whether  a system  that  has  brought 
us  to  such  shame  is  entitled  to  further  commendation  from  any  self- 
respectful  American! 

He  who  builds  anything — his  character,  his  business,  his  politics 
or  the  policy  of  his  country',  upon  a foundation  of  quackery,  delusion 
and  lies,  builds  inevitably  to  confusion  and  defeat.  Nothing  stands 
but  that  which  has  for  its  basis  equity  and  righteousness.  The  re- 
fuge of  lies  must  fail.  It  has  failed  us  now.  Must  we  seek  another, 
or  shall  we  insist  as  brave  and  patriotic  men  upon  the  return  of  our 
government  to  the  financial  practice  established  by  the  men  who 
gave  to  us  our  liberties? 

WILL  SILVER  POUR  IN  UPON  US? 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  we  shall  undertake  to  restore  bimetallism, 
we  shall  at  once  be  flooded  by  foreign  silver.  Where  will  it  come 
from?  Europe  has  no  silver  but  silver  money  which  circulates  at 
par  with  gold,  as  our  silver  dollar  does.  To  send  that  money  here 
would  be  to  involve  a loss  of  three  per  cent.,  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, for  the  European  silver  is  coined  upon  a ratio  of  15^  to  1, 
while  ours  is  upon  a ratio  of  16  to  1.  Not  a dollar  of  European  silver 
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will  eun*  come  to  this  country  under  such  conditions.  But,  if  the 
peril  i ideed  were  great  why  should  it  not  be  averted  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  placing  a duty  upon  foreign  silver? 

Complaint  is  made  that  if  we  shall  try  to  restore  silver,  and  gold 
shall  ( isappear,  we  cannot  conduct  our  trade  with  Europe.  If  we 
.should  indeed  go  upon  a silver  basis  there  would  still  be  no  difficulty 
in  con  lucting  commercial  operations  with  gold  standard  countries. 
India  and  Mexico,  silver  countries,  trade  easily  with  England.  We 
trade  with  nations  having  different  kinds  of  money  and  ditferent 
weigh!  s and  measures.  But  nobody  desires  that  Ave  shall  part  with 
gold.  The  bimetallist  wants  both  gold  and  silver  and  he  is  sure  that 
we  car  retain  both.  If  gold  be  necessary  to  trade  with  Europe  so  is 
silver  lecessary  that  we  may  trade  with  Asia  and  Southern  America. 
We  faie  Asia  on  the  west  as  we  face  Europe  on  the  east,  and  we 
have  i i this  hemisphere  a string  of  silver-using  nations  reaching 
down  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  And  mark  this! 
While  there  is  hardly  an  article  for  which  Ave  are  dependent  upon  the 
gold-u!;ing  countries,  we  are  dependent  for  multitudes  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  upon  the  silver-using  nations.  Shut  us  off  from  buying 
in  Eui  ope  and  still  we  should  thriA  e.  Shut  us  off  from  Asia  and 
Soutln  rn  America  and  incalculable  injury  would  be  done  to  the  na- 
tion. 

HOW  TO  REACH  REMONETIZATION. 

You  have  the  right  to  ask  me  by  Avhat  means  can  remonetization 
be  obtained?  The  question  of  the  best  and  safest  means  for  ob- 
taininj;  the  restoration  of  bimetallism  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  The 
condit  ons  are  wholly  iieAV.  There  are  no  precedents.  Never  before 
since  ihe  world  was  made  Avere  men  so  foolish  as  to  discard  one  of 
the  piecious  metals.  Therefore,  any  movement  toAvards  restora- 
tion must  be  in  a degree  attended  with  uncertainty.  The  man  Avho 
positiA  ely  asserts  that  free  coinage,  attempted  by  ourselves,  will  pro- 
duce I urtful  consequences,  has  absolutely  no  better  ground  for  the 
assertion  than  he  aaRo,  with  equal  positiveness, insists  that  the  under- 
taking will  be  attended  by  perfect  safety.  To  put  opinion  against 
opinio  i upon  such  a subject  may  be  little  profitable,  but  there  may 
be  son  e interest  in  noting  that  there  are  men  of  high  authority  who 
are  co  ifident  that  bimetallism  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  at- 
tempt<  d without  peril  by  this  nation  alone.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  a Avise 
financier  and  a man  of  the  loftiest  character,  writing  in  the  Phila- 
delphiii  InA'estment  NeAvs  for  April,  1894,  obserA’ers: 

“If  1 he  proposed  International  Bimetallic  Conference  should  prove 
a failu  re,  my  plan  would  be  at  once  to  go  back  in  our  own  country  to 
bimett  llism  and  open  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  Avell 
as  gold.  Let  the  gOAmrnment  enact  such  regulations  as  would  posi- 
tively insure  that  not  a dollar  of  silver  produced  out  of  our  own 
country  could  be  imirorted  into  the  country,  except  upon  the  pay- 
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ment  of  such  a duty  as  Avoiild  be  equal  to  5 per  cent,  greater  than 
the  depreciation  in  the  markets  of  the  Avorld  of  silver  bullion,  or  of 
silver  manufactured  into  any  shape.  I myself  Avould  not  be  at  all 
afraid  of  any  great  influx  of  siher,  even  if  there  Avere  no  impedi- 
ments to  its  importation;  but  this  plan  of  placing  a prohibitive  tariff 
upon  it  would  effectually’  calm  the  fears  of  those  Aveak  individuals 
Avho  express  apprehensions  of  large  silver  impoi-tations  and  the  Avith- 
drawal  of  our  gold.  We  could  easily  circulate  every  dollar  <d’  the 
product  of  our  mines,  and  it  Avould  form  a natural  "and  needed  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium  in  our  midst.” 

I commend  this  opinion  to  the  gold  men  avIio  constantly  employ 
offeusiA’e  terms  in  their  reference  to  bimetallists.  Surely  no  man 
Avill  dare,  CAen  if  he  shall  impeach  the  Avisdom  of  Mr.  Cooke,  lo 
doaounce  as  the  euA.’UA  of  sound  money  or  as  ;in  assa-Iant  of  the  i»cb- 
lie  ciedit  the  man  who  peiformed  for  ihjs  nation  daring  the  civil 
Avar  financial  service  s-'.vrcely  less  importaui,  tlmn  that  done  in  the 
field  by  the  great  soldiers  of  the  Republic! 

If,  hoAvever,  it  be  thought  necessary  that  Ave  should  obtain  Euro- 
pean co-operation  our  self-respect  requires  that  Ave  should  not 
merely  solicit  it  but  command  it.  Do  you  observe  any  ]3urpose  of 
either  kind  at  ^Vashington?  What  is  there  at  that  point  to  indicate 
that  the  Government  of  the  ITnited  States  has  the  smallest  desire  to 
procure  silver  restoration  by  one  method  or  another?  Is  anvthing 
perceptible  there  but  a sullen  purpose  to  obstruct  in  every  possible 
way  every  earnest  attempt  to  reach  the  conclusion  demanded  by  the 
very  platform  upon  which  the  President  was  elected,  and  indeed  bv 
the  platform  of  the  opposing  party?  Upon  the  theory  that  help 
from  Europe  is  necessary,  Mr.  Thomas  B,  Reed  last  summer  indi- 
cated, in  the  Fortnightly  RevieAv,  a plan  that  might  permit  us  to  en- 
force our  Avishes.  It  Avas  that  Ave  should  give  tariff-favors  to  the 
nations  Avhich  Avill  consent  to  act  Avith  us.  If,  hoAveA’er,  the  choice 
lie  betAveeu  going  back  to  bimetallism  by  our  oavu  efforts  or  not  go- 
ing back  at  all,  or  if  it  lie  betAveen  independent  action  on  our  part 
and  Avaitiug  long  for  foreign  help,  the  opinion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple surely  Avill  be  that  Ave  should  act  Avithout  foreign  help. 

But,  Avhatever  other  plan  shall  be  preferred,  there  is  one,  fre- 
(luently  proposed,  against  Avhich  eAery  patriotic  American  should 
offer  solemn  protest.  We  should  not  consent  to  defer  action  until 
Ave  can  obtain  permission  to  act  from  the  men  Avho  control  the  gOA’- 
ernmeut  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a policy  does  not  comport  Avith  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  this  nation  or  Avith  the  self-respect  of  its  people. 
Has  there  not  been  spoliation  enough,  that  Ave  must  Avait  patiently 
for  the  siioiler  voluntarily  to  stay  his  hand?  HaAe  our  farmers  not 
been  plundered  enough?  Have  not  our  laboring  men  been  thrust 
far  enough  doAvnAvard  tOAvard  poverty?  Must  iieAV  i)angs  be  added 
to  the  suffering  already  endured  by  our  manufacturers,  Avhile  Ave 
tarrv  the  leisure  of  Englishmen? 
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H IS  there  not  indeed  been  l hame  enough,  when  the  tottering^ 
Trei  sury  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  must  sue  for  help  to 
Eur  tpean  bankers  and  recompense  them  by  giving  to  them  fresh 
periiissiou  to  gorge  themselves  with  our  substance?  Is  that  the 
spir  t of  modern  Americanism?  Is  that  the  kind  of  lesson  we  have 
leaned  from  our  own  heroic  past? 

ere  Ave  still  the  colonial  dependency  of  Great  Britian  it  Avere 
no  sliame  to  us  did  Ave  not  dare  to  venture  to  gather  up  the  wreck- 
age and  to  try  and  restore  the  fair  fabric  of  our  prosperity  till  Eng- 
lishmen should  giA’e  us  leaA’e  to  do  so;  but,  being  what  A\'e  are,  is  it 


not  infinitely  shameful  that  Ave  must  not  make  a movement  in  our 
OAvn  behalf  until  England  shall  signal  her  consent?  Better  than  that 
Avould  it  not  be  to  tear  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to 
return  to  our  ancient  condition  as  a British  colony?  for  then,  al- 
thoi  gh  Ave  should  still  be  plucked  and  plundered,  Ave  might  retain 
som  ; fragments  of  our  self-respect!  Honor  to  the  American  public 
man,  Avhatever  his  name  or  his  party,  Avho  amid  contumely  and  A'itu- 
peration  dares  to  insist  that  this  nation  shall  shape  its  fiscal  policy 
in  it  s oAvn  interest  without  the  interference  of  any  alien  authority 


whaLsoeA’er! 

G mtlemen,  we  are  disposed  to  belicA^e  that  the  perils  which  once 
men  iced  the  Republic,  the  perils  that  are  past,  are  the  greatest  that 
coni  I menace  it.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
perfetual  with  the  nation  as  with  the  indiA’idual.  The  forces  which 
tenc  to  break  doAvn,  disintegrate  and  destroy  are  as  incessant  in 
thei  • actiA’ity  as  those  that  build  up  and  maintain.  Eacli  generation 
has  its  own  hard  problems  to  soh'e  and  these  problems  come  to  it  in 
unkoked  for  shapes,  from  unexpected  quarters.  The  generation 
that  preceded  ours  had  to  deal  with  slavery.  That  was  hideous 
and  formidable,  but  it  was  visible,  tangible,  openly  aggressh’e 
and  plainly  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  our  institutions.  At 
the  ast  it  came  upon  us  in  the  full  tumult  of  Avar.  But  the  evil 
whi(  h assails  us  noAV  is  subtle,  invisible,  insidious,  even  mysterious. 
Men  sutfer  and  do  not  discern  w1ia\  Like  a hidden  disease,  secretly 
and  silently,  it  assails  the  vitals  of  the  nation  and  it  will  destroy  us 
unless  we  conquer  it.  Shall  we  conquer  it  ourselves  or  shall  we  suf- 
fer still  more  Avhile  Ave  Avait  for  help  that  may  never  come? 

Lt  gislators  of  PennsylA'ania,  this  is  a question  Avhich  y<m  can  help 
to  a iswer,  and  I trust  that  you  Avill  be  impelled  to  send  to  this  na- 
tion some  message  that  the  great  CommoiiAvealth  Avhich  has  always 
beer  in  the  very  fore  front  as  the  champion  of  American  protection 
as  a minst  British  free  trade,  Avill  still  hold  that  jdace  in  the  im- 
peiu  ing  contest  betAveen  British  gold  monometallism  and  that  bi- 
meti  llism  which  Avas  introduced  to  our  j)olitical  system  by  the  great 
men  who  set  ui>  the  pillars  of  the  Republic. 
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AN  ADDRESS 


By  CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH. 


In  introducing  Mr.  Smith,  Speaker  Walton  said:  "One  of  the  most 
important  questions  atfecting  the  American  people  today  is  the 
financial  question.  It  has  been  decided  to  be  fitting  and  proper  for 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  to  invite  a gentleman 
Avhose  reputation  is  not  only  well  knoAvn  through  the  State  which  he 
so  eloquently  represents,  but  through  the  United  States;  a gentle- 
man who  is  the  editor  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  noAvspaper;  :i 
gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  Avith  all  questions  affecting 
the  goA^ernment  of  our  people,  to  address  us  upon  this  subject.  I 
have  great  pleasure  to-night  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 
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THE  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senators  and  RepresentatiA'es,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : I am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  of  your  invitation  to  address 
this  representatiAm  assemblage  on  this  question  and  und.-r  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  the  outset  I beg  to  express  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements. I am  no  less  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  the  task  of 
Avhich  you  call  me.  Had  I been  consulted  I should  have  shrunk 
from  Avhat  might  have  seemed  presumptuous.  But  Avhen,  by  no 
choice  and  with  no  knoAvledge  of  my  OAvn,  I was  unexpectedly  con- 
fronted with  the  alternatiA'es  of  eA’ading  your  public  summons  or 
accepting  a public  obligation,  the  patlnvay  of  duty  Avas  j)laiu.  And 
so  I am  here  in  obedience  to  your  command. 

The  question  of  the  hour  Avhich  we  liaA’e  come  to  consider  is  one 
of  transcendant  importance.  The  maintenance  of  a sound  and 
stable  currency  lies  at  the  foundation  of  national  credit,  public  con- 
fidence, business  security  and  progressiA'e  civilization.  Money  is 
the  measure  of  Aalue  and  the  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  the  tool  of 
trade,  the  foot-rule  of  price  and  Avage,  the  basis  of  credit  Avhich 
plays  so  great  a part  in  the  modern  commercial  system.  Any  varia- 
tion of  the  unit  of  value  affects  all  values.  Any  debasement  of  the 
standard  Autiates  and  disturbs  the  whole  gigantic  fabric  of  national 
and  international  exchanges.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  political 
and  commercial  life  of  nations  so  insidious,  so  subtle  and  so  hurtful 
as  the  corruption  of  the  currency.  The  vital  necessity  of  jn’eserv- 
ing  the  integrity  and  the  stability  of  that  Avhich  ])rovid('s  the  meas- 
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of  ^alu6s  and  expresses  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  all  coinniodi 
and  all  labor  is  axiomatic. 

roin  early  days  gold  and  silver  have  been  the  two  precious  money 
als.  They  have  remained  in  joint  use,  and  have  been  kept  side 
side  by  being  exchangeable  at  their  relative  value  or  by  limited 
line  and  legal  tender.  Standard  implies  unity,  and  there  has 
II  much  confusion  in  many  minds  because  the  two  metals  have 
1 been  described  as  standard  money.  How  two  standards  and 
units  of  value?  This  confusion  will  vanish  if  we  tliink  of  gold 
silver,  when  linked  together,  as  constituting  a joint  standard — 
standard  of  two  ecpiivalents,  duplex  in  its  substance  but  single 
ts  juirpose,  dual  in  its  composition  but  one  as  to  all  other  things, 
lized  nations  with  banking  systems  have  also  employed  paper 
'eseiitatives  of  coin,  redeemable  in  coin;  and  thus  gold,  silver 
redeemable  pai»er  have  made  up  the  monetarv  svstem. 
uring  our  recent  history  we  have  been  forced  to  face  and  tight 
mted  and  persistent  attempts  to  drift  our  country  upon  a bound- 
sea  of  unlimited  and  irredeemable  paper.  Happily  these  dan- 
ms  efforts  have  all  thus  far  been  defeated.  Now  we  are  called 
iieet  the  no  less  baneful  scheme  to  plunge  the  country  into  the 
ths  of  unlimited  and  unexchangeable  silver.  The  two  movements 
alike  in  character,  alike  in  impluse,  alike  in  purpose  and  alike  in 
1.  e have  successfully  battled  and  beaten  the  lirst;  and,  in 
interest  of  imblic  integrity,  financial  security  and  business  pros- 
ty,  it  is  no  less  vital  to  combat  and  conquer  the  second. 

St  me  at  the  beginning  clear  away  any  possible  misunderstand- 
and  define  the  bounds  of  the  discussion.  This  is  not  an  issue 
seen  gold  and  silver.  I am  not  here  as  a gold  monometallist, 
he  contrarv.I  am  here  to  advocate  with  earnest  conviction  and  bv 
only  practical  means  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  full  function 
;ie  monetarv  svstem  of  the  world.  Those  v ho  assume  to  be  the 
ial  champions  of  silver  have  a measure  of  right  on  their  side 
jh  ought  to  be  freely  and  fairly  recognized.  They  are  right  in 
oring  the  events  which  dispossessed  silver  of  its  position  as  the 
ner  of  gold  and  in  seeking  to  rehabilitate  it  and  reinvest  it  with 
quality.  They  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  this  misfortune  came 
ugh  any  unfriendly  legislation  of  our  government  or  that  it  can 
emedied  by  any  independent  action  of  our  country.  They  are 
t in  dejirecating  a constriction  of  values  and  in  urging  a broad- 
g of  the  monetary  basis.  They  are  wrong,  wofully  and  unutter- 
wrong,  in  prox>osing  a practical  method,  which,  instead  of 
dening,  would  inevitably  narrow  and  degrade  it  and  destroy  all 
ilitv. 

le  issue  is  between  independent,  isolated  free  coinage  within  our 
limits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  international  bimetallism,  on  the 
dlists?  Not  the  advocates  of  free  coinage,  for  their  policy  would 
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expel  gold  and  put  the  country  ui»on  the  silver  basis,  and  thus  they 
are  in  reality  silver  monometallists.  The  real  bimetallists  are  we 
who  would  restore  silver  and  link  with  gold,  as  it  used  to  be 
through  the  concurrent  action  of  the  commercial  nations.  Who  ar<‘ 
llie  true  friends  of  silver?  Not  the  advocates  of  free  coinage,  for 
their  proposition  would  restrict  its  enlarged  use  to  this  country 
which  alone  could  never  accomplish  its  rehabilitation.  Its  true 
friends  are  we  who  aim  at  its  full  reinstatement  by  the  side  of  gold 
in  the  monetary  use  of  the  world  from  which  it  has  been  dethron(*d. 
They  may  be  the  friends  of  the  few  thousand  silver  miners  who  are 
eager  for  (piick  returns,  though  even  their  selfish  interests  would  be 
better  served  in  the  long  run  by  a broader  and  moi(*  enduring 
policy.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  friends  of  the  seventy  mil 
lion  silver  users,  whose  interest  lies  not  in  degrading  our  country  lo 
I lie  single  and  debased  standard  of  Mexico,  but  in  elevating  silver  to 
legal  equality  with  gold  in  the  world’s  commercial  arena,  and  so  ri‘ 
(establishing  the  broad  bimetallic  basis  which  would  assure  stabilily, 
(piicken  confidence,  stimulate  enterprise  and  promote  rosperity. 

I. 

AMEKIO.VN  TREAT.MENT  OF  SILVER. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I proceed  to  a m ire  detaih^l 
consideration  of  the  facts  and  issues  involved  in  this  discussion.  At 
the  outset  I affirm  that  the  premise  of  the  free  coinage  advocates,  ex- 
c(‘pt  so  far  as  I have  already  indicated,  is  false,  their  supporting 
statements  incorrect,  their  arguments  illusive  and  their  conclusion 
wholly  erroneous.  What  is  their  premise  and  what  their  argument? 
’Phey  denounce  the  law  of  1873,  which  they  charge  with  demonetiz- 
ing silver,  as  a crime  against  the  American  people;  they  assert  that 
this  alleged  proscription  of  silver  has  been  followed  h\  an  era  of 
falling  prices,  shrivelling  enterprise,  agricultural  hardship  and  wide- 
spread depression;  they  contend  that  these  two  alleged  facts  bear 
lo  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  and  they  conclude 
that  the  remedy  lies  through  the  unlimit(^d  coinage  or  purchase  of 
silver,  without  regard  to  other  nations. 

Now,  first  of  all,  is  it  true  that  we  have  suffered  such  incalculable 
woes  since  1873?  I leave  out  of  this  discussion  the  pad  two  years. 
So  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned  these  two  years,  with  a new 
administration  and  a changed  economic  policy,  involve  different  con- 
ditions and  questions.  But  it  is  true  that  prior  to  that  change  we 
were  in  such  an  unhappy  state?  How  was  it  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore 1873  and  twenty  years  after.  From  1850  to  1870  we  advanced 
in  national  wealth  from  f 7,000,000,000  to  130,000,000,000,  an  increase 
of  123,000,000,000.  From  1870  to  1890  we  advanced  from  |30,000- 
000,000  lo  105,000,000,000,  an  inci(‘ase  of  .f35, 000.000,000.  What  was 
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)vvth  of  moro  than  double  so  f^i-(*at  a hardship?  Protectionisms 
ve  constantly  asserted  that  the  twenty  years  precediii}^  1893  con- 
tiited  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
e some  of  them  prei)ared  to  recant  and  deny  that  truth  for  the 
ce  of  bolstering:  up  a misdirect(‘d  argument  for  free  and  unlimited 
er? 

t is  not  to  be  disjtuted  that  there  has  been  a decline  of  prices 
ce  1873.  Nor  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  world’s  re- 
icted  use  of  silver  has  operated  to  reduce  the  world’s  general 
ige  of  prices.  The  just  and  rational  view  is  that  the  fall  is  due 
l>art  to  the  international  limitation  of  the  monetary  basis  and  in 
•t  to  cheapened  cost  of  production  and  cheai)ened  interchange.  It 
i been  partly  beneticieiit  and  partly  baneful.  The  p'roducer  has 
II  falling  values;  the  laborer  has  seen  rising  wages.  The  pur- 
ising  power  of  wages  is  tifty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  in  1870, 
the  productive  force  of  the  country  has  suffered  some  astringency 
failed  of  its  full  development,  the  rewards  of  labor  measured 
the  cost  of  living  have  mwer  been  so  high.  The  farmer  has 
■11  the  prices  of  his  wheat  dropping  and  dropping.  But  in 
iiiisylvania  it  is  the  competition  of  Dakota,  and  in  Dakota  it 
the  competition  of  India  and  Argentine.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
;t  twenty-three  cents  a bushel  to  transport  wheat  from  Chicago 
New  York.  To-day  it  costs  ten  cents  to  cany  it  from  Chicago 
Liverpool.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota,  Kan- 
. and  the  Dakotas  \tas  only  20,000,000  bushels,  and  India  and 
gentine  weri^  not  factors  in  the  world's  markets.  To-day  the 
•rage  crop  of  these  four  western  states,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
i increased  eight  fold,  and  India  and  Argentine  are  supplying 
m half  to  two-thirds  as  much  wheat  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
we  are.  It  is  cheap  land,  cheap  transportation  and  cheap  labor 
compidition  which  have  brought  down  the  farmer's  prices,  and  he 
uld  tind  no  remedy  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver  which  would  en- 
ice  the  cost  of  everything  he  buys  and  leave  him  exposed  to  the 
lie  deadly  comiietition  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  His  inter- 
lies not  in  going  down  to  the  silver  level,  but  in  lifting  silver  up 
the  normal  level. 

riie  distinguished  gentleman  who  s[)ok(*  njion  this  subject  last 
lit  is  an  (?arii(‘st  and  de(*p  stmhuit  of  the  (piestion  and  an  able  and 
orous  Inaster  of  debate.  I am  proud  to  count  him  among  my  per- 
lal  friends.  The  whoh*  burden  of  his  argument,  as  I see  on  reading 
report,  rests  upon  the  claim  that  the  farmer  has  during  the  past 
uity  years  suffered  a great  decline  of  prices,  due  as  Mr.  Clark 
erts  to  the  alleged  demonetization  of  silver.  I have  shown  you 
at  is  the  real  caiisi^  of  that  decline.  But  just  at  this  point,  and 
immediate  answer  to  his  argument,  I Avant  to  refer  to  another 
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fact  which  my  friend  forgot  to  mention.  He  dwelt  upon  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  what  the  farmer  sells,  but  he  said  nothing  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  buys.  I hold  in  my  hand  a 
table  showing  the  current  rates  of  both  every  year  since  1873 
down  to  1892,  I shall  not  weary  you  by  reading  this  table  in  detail 
but  will  give  you  its  results.  ^Vdlat  the  farmer  sells  embraces 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  What  he 
buys  includes  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  sheeting,  shirting,  i»rint  cloths,  ging- 
hams, carpets,  nails,  iron,  glass,  molasses,  etc.  Now  this  table 
shows  that  the  average  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  these  farm 
products  taken  together  is  twenty-six  per  cent,  and  the  average  re- 
duction in  the  other  articles  named  is  fifty-five  per  cent.  So  that 
while  the  farmer  loses  twenty-six  i>er  cent,  in  what  he  sells  he  gains 
tifty-flve  per  cent,  in  what  he  buys. 

But  with  this  hasty  glance  at  what  is  not  a vital  point  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion  I come  now  to  a more  material  question.  Granting 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  we  have  suffered  ail  the  ills  so 
darkly  pictured  by  the  free  coinage  advocate,  is  it  true  that  they 
are  due  to  our  proscription  of  silver?  Is  it  true  that  since  1873 
we  have  outlawed  and  rejected  silver,  as  we  did  not  do  before? 
This  is  the  starting  point  in  the  argument  of  the  free-coinage  ad- 
vocate. He  passionately  denounces  the  act  of  1873.  He  luridly  de- 
scribes it  as  the  greatest  crime  in  our  financial  history  and  arraigns 
it  as  having  dishonored  and  repudiated  the  silver  dollar  of  the 
father.  Now,  what  are  the  facts?  The  whole  number  of  silver  dol- 
lars coined  in  the  United  States  from  the  organization  of  the  Mint 
in  1792  down  to  1873  was  only  8,045,838,  and  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  preceding  1873  they  had  not  been  in  circulation  at  all. 
I do  not  stop  to  give  the  explanation,  which  is  well  understood  by 
all  students  of  the  subject.  But  between  1878  and  1890,  under 
the  Bland-Allison  act,  we  coined  421,776,408  silver  dollars,  and  under 
the  Sherman  act  of  1890  we  purchased  168,674,082  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  represented  b,y  1155,931,002  in  silver  certificates,  making 
altogether  |577,707,410  of  silver  coinage  or  purchase  in  fifteen  years. 

In  other  words,  in  a single  year  since  1873  the  GoA^ernment  of  the 
United  States  has  done  six  times  as  much  for  the  siher  dollar  as  in 
all  the  eighty  odd  years  before  that  diAuding  line,  and  altogether 
Avithin  this  period  during  Avhich  sih’er  is  represented  as  pro- 
scribed the  Government  has  coined  or  provided  for  seventy-two 
times  as  many  silver  dollars  as  in  its  entire  previous  history.  And 
yet  the  free  coinage  advocates  first  draAv  on  their  imagination  foi- 
evils  which  are  largely  spectral  and  then  draAv  on  their  misinforma- 
tion for  an  explanation  hy  charging  them  to  an  alleged  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  under  which  silver  has  been  nursed  and  coddled  so 
immeasurably  beyond  Avhat  is  experienced  Avhen  they  themselves 
declare  the  Uiav  treated  it  as  full  legal  tender  money.  They  con- 
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juri  up  fanciful  ills  and  explain  them  by  fictitious  conditions.  They 
are  muc  i in  the  poMfion  Hood's  character  who  ‘‘seeuK'd  washing 
his  hands  wirh  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible  water!” 

'I  heir  argument  breaks  down  right  here  at  the  foundation.  They 
ascribe  the  changed  conditions  to  the  act  of  1873  which  is  said  to 
lia>  e demonetized  silver.  Grant  that  there  were  rising  prices  before 
am  falling  prices  after;  the  change  clearly  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Oui  alleged  outlawry  of  silver,  when  for  a quarter  of  a century  be- 
for ; the  change  we  had  no  silver  dollars  in  circulation  and  when 
she  rtly  afterwards  we  entered  upon  the  coinage  of  over  400,000,000. 
Th't  silver  dollar  existed  in  law  before  1873,  but  it  did  not  exist  in 
fact,  and  a law  which  was  not  operative  had  no  influence  whatever 
upon  prices.  1 shall  have  occasion  further  along  to  deal  with 
bi-(  ader  causes  and  influences;  but  if  the  argument  as  applied  by  the 
fre  i coinage  advocates  to  our  country  alone  had  any  force,  it  would 
be  against  silver,  for  it  has  been  during  the  period  of  falling  prices 
lilt  t we  have  done  most  for  the  white  metal.  Kever  has  any  interest 
bei  n so  well  treated  as  the  silver  interest  has  been  by  our  goveru- 
meat  during  the  past  twenty  years.  No  measure  of  protection  or 
fostering  care  extended  to  any  other  interest  has  begun  to  approach 
Iht  extraordinary  degree  of  favor  vouchsafed  to  silver  or  the  tre- 
me  [idous  effort  to  support  and  uphold  it.  Since  1878  the  price  of  sil- 
vei  has  fallen  from  f 1.20  to  sixty  cents  an  ounce.  The  bullion  value 
of  a silver  dollar  has  fallen  ninety-three  to  less  than  fifty  cents. 
Y^e;  during  this  time  we  have  purchased  and  coined  nearly  |600,- 
OOt  ,000.  We  have  given  it  a market  in  the  Treasury  when  every 
door  of  Europe  was  closed  against  it.  We  have  gone  on  buying  it, 
th<  ugh  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  we  hold  is  worth  at  least 
111  0,000,000  less  than  we  paid  for  it.  We  have  not  only  bought 
thii  enormous  quantity  of  depreciated  silver,  but  have  given  it  to 
tilt  people  in  circulation  and  for  circulation  purposes  have  held  it  at 
l>a:  with  gold,  notwithstanding  its  commercial  decline.  We  have 
pledged  the  public  credit;  w^e  have  maintained  redemption  and  ex- 
changeability; we  have  risked  the  greatest  dangers  to  maintain  its 
pa  ity  so  that  every  dollar  of  the  people  should  be  as  good  as  every 
otl  er  dollar.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  we  have  done  nothing  for 
sil'  er. 


FREE  COINAGE  MEANS  THE  SILVER  STANDARD. 

,vll  this  is  made  to  count  for  nothing,  and  we  are  now  again  con- 
fix uted  with  the  demand  for  independent  free  and  unlimited  coin 
ago  without  regard  to  other  nations.  To  this  demand,  having  thus 
cle  ired  the  way,  I now  address  myself.  What  is  free  coinage?  The 
standard  silver  dollar  is  now  worth  about  fifty  cents.  Free  coin- 
ago  means  that  the  Government  shall  receive  all  the  silver  which 


may  be  presented,  and  upon  every  fifty  cents  worth  put  the  stamp 
of  one  dollar.  As  nobody,  however,  expects  it  to  be  coined,  it  really 
means  that  the  Government  shall  issue  its  note  for  one  tiollar  in  ex 
(change  for  fifty  cents’  worth  of  bullion,  and  that  this  note  which 
the  favored  bullion  owmer  gets  for  fifty  cents’  worth  of  his  commo- 
dity shall  be  made  a legal  tender  for  one  dollar  in  current  circula- 
tion. Now,  what  would  be  the  result?  It  would  be  the  forced  cir- 
culation of  a dollar  worth  one-half  its  face.  It  w'ould  be  the 
debasement  of  the  unit  of  value,  and  so  the  violent  disturbance  of  all 
values.  It  would  be  the  destruction  of  stability,  and  so  the  over- 
throw' of  confidence,  security  and  prosperity. 

Let  me  be  entirely  frank.  I know  the  advocates  of  free  coinage 
claim  that  their  measure  would  raise  silver  to  the  standard  of  gold, 
or  perhaps  they  would  prefer  to  put  it,  reduce  gold  to  the  standard 
of  silver — that,  in  a word,  it  would  establish  parity.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  silver  or  silver  certificates  already  in  circulation 
have  been  kept  at  par  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  nothwithstand- 
ing  a far  different  market  ratio.  This  is  true  because  we  have 
limited  the  coinage  or  purchase,  because  we  have  maintained 
the  gold  reserve,  because  we  have  pledged  the  whole  credit  and 
power  of  the  Government  to  sustain  parity.  But  w'hen  we  enter 
upon  unlimited  coinage  under  present  conditions  we  embark  upon  a 
new  and  dangerous  sea.  The  free  silver  champions  contend  that  our 
silver  policy  has  failed  because  we  haven’t  gone  far  enough,  and 
they  insist  that  free  coinage  would  bridge  the  divergence  and  re 
move  the  disparity  of  the  two  metals.  There  is  no  other  pretence 
upon  which  it  can  be  defended  for  a single  instant.  If  it  does  not 
establish  the  equivalence  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  determined  ratio 
it  is  rank  repudiation  and  dishonor.  It  is  the  wilful  adoption  of  a de- 
based standard  and  the  compulsory  circulation  of  a depreciated  dol- 
lar, with  its  robbery  of  labor,  its  unsettlement  of  all  values,  its  de- 
rangement of  all  finance  and  trade,  and  its  incalculable  w'rong  and 
dangers  in  every  direction. 

But  what  jiossible  hope  can  there  be,  in  the  light  of  the  fads 
already  before  us,  that  free  coinage  will  re-establish  parity?  It  was 
claimed  just  as  confidently  that  the  purchase  act  of  1890  w'ould  do 
it.  What  wms  the  fact?  Its  first  temporary  effect  was  to  raise  sil- 
ver so  that  the  bullion  value  of  a dollar  which  was  seventy-four  cents 
in  1890  advanced  for  a short  time  to  eighty -four  cents;  but  it  soon 
dropped  back  to  seventy-two  cents  and  has  been  falling  ever  since. 
Wo  were  then  buying  pretty  nearly  the  entire  silver  product  of  this 
country.  It  must  be  rememberc'd,  too,  that  India,  the  great  sink 
of  silver  in  the  east,  was  still  under  free  coinage.  AATiile  we  were 
coining  or  purchasing  nearly  $600,000,000  of  silver  India  w'as  coining 
over  $600,000,000,  and  during  all  this  time  and  in  spite  of  this  great 
market  silver  kept  on  falling.  India  has  since  stopped  her  free  coin- 
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iiiid  how,  then,  can  we  hope  to  do  aloiu*  what  the  two  together 
could  not  do? 

I>  > voii  realize  what  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone  in 
vol\(*s?  It  involves  one  of  two  things, — either  the  lifting  np  of  the 
entiia*  volume  of  silv(*i-  in  tin*  woild  to  the  standard  of  gold,  or  els(* 
the  dragging  down  of  the  rnit(Hl  States  to  the  single  standard  of 
silver.  Th(*re  is  no  possible  escape  from  one  horn  or  tlie  other  of 
this  dilemma.  The  visible  stock  of  silver  in  the  world  is  about  f4,- 
(M)0.  Enrojie  has  over  f 1,000, 000,000.  The  j>roduct  of  the 

Uni  <‘d  States  in  US'.K*  was  (>0,00t),000  ounces.  The  aiunial  product 
of  the  world  has  grown  fi'om  an  avt'rage  of  40,000,000  ounces  be 
lw(“  m 1800  and  1870  to  an  aggiegate  of  100.000,000  ounces.  For  tin* 
Uni  <‘d  States  alone  to  (mt(*i-  upon  fia***  coinage  ni(‘ans  that  we  must 
stai  d ready  to  buy  all  of  this  vast  stock  that  may  be  attracted  by 
our  open  hand  and  (tpen  mint,  and  that,  whih*  it  is  now  at  a ratio 
of  ihirty-two  to  one,  we  must  undertak(‘  the  stupimdous  and  im 
pos!  ible  task  (d'  lifting  it  to  «Mpiivalenc('  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of  six 
te(M  to  one.  It  means  not  only  that  we  shall  stimulate*  and  intlate 
our  own  ]»roduct  but  that  Europe*  will  dump  its  sur])Ius  silver  e)ii  us. 
I kiieew  the*  silver  extremists  ele*ny  this  truth.  1 kmew  Uie*y  alh*ge* 
lhai  the  silve*i-  e>f  Eureepe*  is  iu  use*  as  e-eein  and  that  it  cemlel  met  be* 
se*n  he*re  withemt  a leess.  Hut  this  answe*r  will  mil  bear  examina- 
tieui,  as  a mome*nt's  e emsieh'ratiem  will  show. 

Eve*r  sine*e*  bimetallism  was  abandeened,  Europe*  has  bee*n  striig 
gling  for  golel.  With  the  aele)j>tie)n  eef  inde*j)e*neh*nt  free*  e*e>inage  in 
this  ceuintry  that  stiuggle*  wendel  gain  ne*w  fore*e*  be*e*aiise*  it  wendd 
be  iieetice  that  the  restablishme*nt  e>f  bimetallism  hael  been  inele- 
finiie*ly  ]»ost]»one*el.  The*  bank  e>f  France*  has  fL’.uO.OOO.OOt*  e>f  silver, 
not  in  e-ire-nlatieen,  but  hteked  uj)  in  its  vaults.  The  bank  eef  (lei*- 
mai  y has  etver  11.50,00(1,001).  The*  bank  of  Spain  has  abeeut  •|.a0,000, 
000,  the  bank  e>f  the  Netherlands  .f3.5, 000,000  ami  e»the*rs  varying 
aim  lints.  The*re  are*  ove*r  !ji(4r)0.000,000  steue*il  in  nine  banking 
been  ee*s.  This  silver  is  weirth  nothing  to  them  be*yond  its  bullie)ii 
vail  e*.  It  se*rve*s  as  a part  of  the*  mi*tallie*  re*scrve*  fe»r  the*ir  pa]>er 
iiioi  e'.v;  but  the*.v  coiilel  be*tte*r  sustain  more*  pape*i  em  golel,  and  if  the*y 
e*on  el  make*  the*  substitution  bv  seniling  this  silve*r  tei  the  Unite*el 
Stales  anel  i*xi*hanging  it  for  geihl,  why  Avemleln't  the*.v  eloit? 
Ee*t  me*  give*  you  ceunmaneling  aiitheuit.v.  lletir.v  ('ernuse*hi  is 
the  able*st  e-hampion  in  Europe*  ed“  the*  re*storaiion  eif  sib 
ve*r  anel  the*  re*cognize*il  le*aele*r  of  the*  bime*tallists.  In  his 
|»an  |>hle*l  em  “The*  (ir«*al  .M<*tallic  Howe*rs,"  he*  says;  “.\s 
sooi  as  the*  e*oinage*  e»f  silve*r  by  the*  Unileel  Stab*s  was  fre*e* 
Ear  »}ie*  woiilel  ae*t  toward  the*  lTnite*el  State*s  just  as  (lermany  acte*el 
teiw  irels  Frane*e*,  so  hmg  as  Frane*e*  coine*d  silver.  Europe  wemld 
eleni one*tize*  large  masse*s  eif  silver  and  senel  the*m  to  Philaelel]diia 
to  let  the*m  nmele  into  dollars,  with  which  deillars  she  wemld  get 
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golel  dollars  ele*s])ate*he*el  to  her.”  Anel  again;  “W  by  is  not  the*  coin- 
age eif  silver  fre*e*  in  Eraiice?  He*caii.s(*,  we*re*  the*  coin  ige*  free,  all 
the  golel  wouhl  e*migrate*,  and  Frame,  ele*]trived  of  gold  woiibl  no 
hinge*!*  have*  a monetary  medium  e*ithe*r  with  Englanel,  or  with  Uie*r 
man.v  eir  with  the  Unife*el  State*s.  \'e*ry  ve*nl ure*seum*  wouhl  be*  those* 
wlu)  shemlel  ree*omme*nel  the  Uniteel  State*s  eif  Ani(*rica  to  iimlerlake* 
single-haneleel  what  Frane*e*  will  iinelertake*  einly  triple-haneleel.” 
Wise  e*eiunsel  anel  aelmeinition  freim  the*  greate*st  eif  the*  frie*nels  eif 
silver. 

Let  me*  aelei  anothe*r  iniiiressive*  warning.  Anel  in  eirele*r  tei  make* 
it  sjiecific  will  yeiii  iiarehin  a pe*rseinal  ailiisiein,  anel  a statement 
which  T have  ne*ve*r  iiublie*ly  maele  be*feire*  anel  in  making  which  at 
the  ]ire*sent  time*  I heipe  I am  neit  alteigether  inelise*re*e*t.  In  1890  whe*n 
the  bill  fell*  the*  fre*e*  e*eiinage*  if  silver  was  pe*neling  in  the*  Unite*el 
State*s  Se*nate*,  1 hael  the*  heineir  eif  being  the*  Ame*rie*an  Ministe*r  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The*  Hiissian  Minister  eif  Finane*e*  was  Mr.  \'ish- 
ne^graele-ki.  whei  elie*el  einly  last  Saturela.v — a state*me*nt  of  e*xlraor 
elinary  e*apacity  anel  perhaps  the*  able*st  Finane*e  Ministe*r  in  Eiireija* 
at  the  time*.  I hael  eie*e*asiein  eine*  day  tei  e*all  iipein  him,  and  I foiinel 
him  with  a coji.y  of  the*  Ame*rican  fre*e  coinage  silver  bill,  then  iineh*r 
elebate  in  the*  Senate*,  l.ving  eipe*n  on  the*  table*  be*feire*  him.  His  lirst 
exjiressions  reve*aleel  his  profeiund  interest  in  the  sub)i*e*t.  He  hael 
stuelieel  the*  eletails  of  the  bill  to  the*  minutest  particular.  He  eliel 
not  hesitate*  lei  preineiune*e*  it  a most  ie*markable*  measure  involving 
a most  elisastroiis  jiolicy  which,  as  a fri(*nel  eif  the*  Unite*el  State*s 
anel  eif  safe  tinance,  he*  heipe*el  she  wouhl  not  uneh*rtake*.  He*  ini]uire*<i 
e*arefiilly  after  its  ]iros]ie*e*ts,  and  lhe*n  in  e*arm*st  worels  e*ame  the* 
pre*gnant  climax,  whie*h  as  eithers  we*re  iiiveilv»*el,  1 shall  not  in  this 
jinblic  ele*e*laratiein  ve*n1ure*  to  re*]ie*al  in  as  s]ie*citie*  a form  as  he  gave* 
it  in  that  more*  contieh*ntial  talk.  Hut  he*  saiel  in  substanee*;  “If  this 
bill  be*ceime*s  a law  the  T'liiteel  States  will  e*xpose*  he*rse*lf  to  elaiige*rs 
*'  whie*h  she*  has  perhaiis  little  ieiea;  there  is  a great  ele*al  eif  silve*\ 
in  Eureipe*;  we*  have  seime  in  Kiissia;  alre*aely  the*  jtreijieisitiein  has  be*e*n 
maele*  tei  me  tei  join  in  a meive*me*nt,  in  the*  e*ve*nt  eit  the*  Ame*rie*an 
aeleijition  of  free  coinage,  tei  unload  a ]iart  eil  Eurei]ie  s silver  ein  the* 
Unite*d  States;  but  T believe  this  measure*  and  this  ae-tiem  weiiilel 
bring  e*alamity  anel  I hei]ie  the  T'nite*el  State*s  will  make*  no  sue*h  mis- 
take*.” It  was  the  e*lear  visiem  and  the  weighty  re*monstrane*e  eif  a 
state*sman  looking  em  Avith  the  truer  perspe*ctive  of  elistane-e  ami 
s]ieaking  with  elirect  ]ie*rseinal  know  h*elge*  eit  elange*rs  w hie*h  the*  sil 

ver  e*xtre*mists  preife*ss  tei  se*oul  anel  eleriele* 

^^'ith  free*  e'oinage*  the*  sur]iliis  silve*r  eif  the*  weirlei  weiulel  Heiw 
teiwarel  emr  sheires  as  infallibly  as  the  elreipping  apjile*  se*e*ks  the* 
ground.  It  weiulel  tleiw  he*re*  be*e*ause*  this  weiulel  be*  its  one*  great  mar- 
ket at  a prii*e  neit  eifl’e*re*el  anywhere*  e*lse*.  Ke*alizing  the*  elanger  eif 
this  de*liige  seime*  eif  the  silve*r  raelie*als  have*  preipeise*d  to  limit  free 
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coil  age  to  the  American  product.  But  none  of  the  free  coinage  bills 
lias  ever  embraced  that  limitation.  And  if  vou  tried  it  how  could 
vou  do  it?  With  a temporary  artificial  and  exaggerated  price  here 
hov  could  you  prevent  foreign  silver  from  finding  its  way  across 
our  borders,  as  it  was  done  in  the  past?  Besides,  suppose  it  were 
posdble  to  succeed  in  such  a restriction,  that  would  not  be  free  coin 
age  at  all.  It  would  not  lift  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  it 
woi  Id  not  remove  the  disparity  between  the  two  metals;  it  would 
not  therefore,  carry  the  only  condition  upon  which  free  coinage 
could  possibly  be  justified;  it  would  simply  enable  anybody  who  has 
fifty  cents  worth  of  silver  bullion  to  take  if  to  the  mint  and  have  it 
stamped  one  hundred  cents,  or  take  it  to  the  treasury,  which  would 
issi  e its  note  for  it  and  force  you  and  me  to  receive  it  for  a dollar. 
Art  the  American  people  ready  for  that  amazing  folly? 

I ree  coinage,  I repeat,  means  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  buy 
the  silver  of  the  world.  What  would  be  the  effect?  Uold  coin 
age  would  immediately  stop.  Who  would  bring  gold  to  be  coined 
whi-n  it  was  undervalued  one-half?  We  should  pay  fo'-  the  great 
inti  IX  of  domestic  and  foreign  silver  in  notes  redeemable  in  coin. 
Tht  notes  would  be  presented  and  gold  demanded.  If  gold  were 
pail  by  the  treasury  how  long  under  this  great  demand  would  the 
reserve  last?  If  gold  were  refused  we  should  be  instantly  on  tin* 
silvsr  basis,  and  the  treasury  notes  and  the  whole  (*irciilation  of 
the  United  States  would  fall  to  the  silver  level  Under  such  condi 
iioi  s gold  and  silver  would  not  circulate  side  by  side.  Gold  would 
go  to  a premium.  Every  dollar  would  be  locked  uj)  or  exported. 
Th(  Government,, stripped  of  its  gold,  would  be  forced  to  j>ay  its 
creditors  in  sih’er,  and  that  ])ayment  would  reduce  us  at  once  to  the 
silver  standard.  There  is  thus  under  free  coinage  no  escape  from 
one  of  the  two  alternatives,  either  that  we  must  by  our  action  alone 
raise  the  silver  of  the  world  to  the  gold  standard,  which  is  mani 
festly  im])ossible,  or  we  must  drop  to  the  silver  standard. 

III. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SILVER  STANDARD. 

'I  his  then  being  clear,  we  come  to  the  ne.xt  (piestion.  What  does 
the  silver  standard  mean  and  what  would  be  its  effect?  This  ques 
tioi  involves  such  broad  considerations  and  such  tremendous  con 
seq  lences  that  time  will  permit  me  to  touch  on  only  a few  of  them. 
Tht  silver  dollar  is  intrinsically  worth  fifty  cents.  It  jsasses 
for  a dollar  because  by  limited  coinag(‘  and  full  exchangeability,  the 
Government  has  kei»t  it  at  par  with  gold.  Under  free  coinage  il 
would  be  worth  whatever  the  world  should  rate  the  silver  in  it  as 
woith.  It  might  be  fifty  cents;  it  might  be  more;  it  might  be  less. 
It  vvould  follow  all  the  fluctuations  of  a varying  commodity,  going 
up  with  the  demand  and  going  down  after  the  delug(\  It  would 
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still  be  called  a dollar,  but  only  iH-cause  the  real  dollar  unit  of  value 
had  been  expelled;  and  it  would  be  a dollar  in  fact  just  its  much  as 
if  we  were  to  lock  up  all  the  present  yard  sticks  and  were  to  make 
:i  new  unit  of  length  consisting  of  a foot  and  a hidf,  and  were  to 
assume  that  calling  it  a yard  would  make  it  a yard.  If  it  takes 
ten  yards  of  cloth  now  to  make  a robe,  ten  yards  under  the 
new  unit  would  leave  the  costume  decidedly  decolletel  Wage 
earners  might  receive  as  many  nominal  dollars  as  before,  but 
the  jmrchasiug  power  of  the  dollar  would  measureably  be  cut  in  two. 
'flu'  Mexicitn  dollar  contains  more  silver  than  the  American  dollar. 
V<*t  the  -American  silver  dollar  will  buy  twice  as  much  in  Mexico 
as  the  M(“xican  silver  dollar.  The  American  silver  dollar  is  quoted 
in  Lemdon  at  one  hundred  cents  and  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  at 
about  fifty  cents.  Why?  Becausi*  .M<‘xico  has  free  silver  coinagi' 
and  we  hav(?  not;  becau.se  Alexico  is  on  the  silver  basis  and  we  an* 
not.  But  the  free  coinage  advocates  would  put  us  there,  and  so  put 
our  dollar  down  to  the  level  of  the  Alexican  dollar. 

'I’he  serious  menace  of  such  a change  would  bring  on  it  gi-eat  finan 
cial  convulsion,  and  its  accomplishment  would  involve  a complete 
economic  revolution.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  going  to  the  sil- 
v«*r  standard  that  largt'ly  caused  the  monetary  panic  of  18ho,  and 
any  real  impending  danger  of  such  a catastrophe  would  produce  a 
financial  cataclysm  that  is  apj»alling  to  contemplate.  It  would  ex- 
cit(*  alarm  at  home  and  abroad;  it  would  tumlfie  our  American  se- 
curities back  upon  us;  it  would  dry  up  the  springs  of  credit,  restrict 
loans,  paralyzi*  enterprise,  crip]»le  trade  and  industi-y,  halt  invest- 
ments, and  repeat  on  a larger  scale  the  bitter  experi(*nce  of  that 
disf(slr(»us  crisis  of  two  summers  ago.  Even  if  the  silver  standard 
pr(*sented  the  advantages  which  some  extremists  profess  to  think 
the  pathway  to  it  would  be  strewn  with  too  many  wrecks  and  dark 
(‘lied  with  too  much  sorrow  and  sadness  to  be  ])rudently  undertaken. 

But  suppose*,  running  th«*se  risks  and  making  these  sacrifices,  we 
had  pliingi'd  to  tin*  silver  standard,  what  th(*n?  Practical  object 
lessons  are  mori*  vivid  and  convincing  than  th(*oreti<*al  discussions. 
Let  us  take*  a tew  object  lessons.  The  amount  of  de]>osits  in  flu* 
savings  banks  of  llu*  United  Stat(*s  is  .fl,747.fifil.2S0  and  the  number 
of  depositors  4.777,(>S7.  The  average  to  each  depositor  is  |2.()5.8fi. 
'flu*  silver  standard  im*ans  that  on  an  average  every  one  of  these 
m*arly  five  million  jt(*oj)le  deposited  .f3(!5,  each  dollar  worth  one  hun- 
dred cents  in  gold,  and  would  draw  out  |.365  in  silver,  each  worth 
fifty  cents.  The  savings  of  the  working  people  of  Pennsylvania 
go  largely  into  building  and  loan  associations.  Nevertheless,  there 
an*  in  this  Stale  248.244  savings  bank  depositors  with  an  aggregate 
d(*posit  of  .8<>fi,fi2r».S21  and  an  av(*rag<*  individual  deposit  of  |2()r).fl7. 
The  silvt*r  standard  iio'ans  that  (*v(*rv  om*  of  these  24.'s.244  Penn- 
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svlva  iians  put  in  2t!r)  luud  uariuHl  <me  hiindi-ud  cent  dollars,  aiid 
wouM  draw  out  2(55  tiftv  cent  dollars. 

I’ennsylvania  has  1,251U  building  associations,  w ith  assets  amount- 
ing til  |10:{,H4;{,:1G4  and  a total  membership  of  272, 5S0.  All  of  these 
membei-s  an^  in  their  organized  capacity  lenders,  and  each  is  in 
turn  i borrower.  Kach  is  a capitalist  and  belongs  to  the  much  de- 
nounced “creditor  class'’  to  the  e.xtent  (d‘  f2.Sl.  These  associations 
recei’  ed  last  year  |44, 4:12,(58(5  and  divided  |12,!);{:3,i)70.  The  whole 
syste  u depends  on  the  value  of  the  assets  in  the  shape  of  mortgages, 
and  { ollapses  unless  that  is  sustained.  On  the  silv(*r  basis  these 
272,5;  ;0  jiersons,  all  wage  earners,  would  find  their  |103,h4;i,:l(54 
<ut  ill  two,  and  the  only  persons  who  would  get  any  compensation 
wouh  be  the  fraction  of  borrowers  at  tliat  particular  lime.  Tak(‘ 
anotl  er  illusti-ation.  The  aggiegate  jieusion  disbursements  last 
year  iv»*re  |il4(>,772,l(i:>.7S  and  the  nuiub<*r  of  jiensioners  5Mi5(,544,  of 
whon  7;)4,:1S2  are  the  gallant  invalid  vettuan  defenders  of  their 
country  and  210,1(12  are  the  widows  or  orphans  of  I'nion  soldiers. 
The  j ayment  to  (*a<-h  pmisioner  thus  averaged  |144.  Thi*  uumber 
ol  pe  isioners  on  the  roll  of  tin*  [lension  office  at  I’hiladelphia  is  57,- 
74!>  a 1(1  at  IMttsburgli  45,774,  a total  of  l():),52:i,  nearly  a ninth  of  tin* 
whoh  number  in  tlu*  riiion.  ruder  tin*  silver  standard  the  $144 
going  on  an  averag(*  to  (aich  of  thes(^  n(*arly  million  pensioners  would 
be  tif  y c('nt  dollars,  worth  seventy-tw<.  real  dollars. 

Tale  still  another  and  impr(‘ssive  illustration.  On  January  1, 
IS!)4,  the  life  insui-ance  policit's  in  this  country  numbered  7,505,817, 
r(*pr(>!  enting  insurance  of  |5,2!H,824,!»0(I,  and  assets  of  $!U0,:nu,1.31. 

( 'onsi  l(*ring  wealth  and  jiopulation  togcdher,  at  h*ast  an  eighth  of 
Ibis  i isurance  is  h(4d  in  I’enusylvania,  or  say  1,000, 000  policies — ■ 
sometini(‘S  more  than  one  for  the  sanu*  ptu-son — representing  $(550,- 
000,0(  0 of  insuranci'  and  $120,000,000  of  assets.  The  average  amount 
of  a I obey  is  $700,  and  so  tin*  great  mass  of  j»oli(y  holders  are  per 
sons  ( f mod(‘rat(‘  means.  The  s(*curity  for  tlu*  payment  of  this  vast 
insur:  nc(*  is  two  fold;  first,  (‘.xisting  assets,  (Mth(*r  moiJgages  or 
shai(‘i  and  bonds,  and  their  value  or  income  would  be  cut  in  two 
by  go  ug  to  the  silv(*r  basis;  second,  fix(‘d  annual  pr(Muiuni  payments, 
and  t leir  purchasing  jiowor  in  inv(‘stments  would  be  halved,  sinc(* 
tin*  ai  lount  was  fix(‘d  on  tin*  gold  basis  and  would  la*  jiaid  on  the  sil- 
V(*r  bi  sis.  Of  life  insurama*  assets  seventy  five  p(*i‘  cent,  are  mort- 
gages or  shares  and  bonds,  and  this  colossal  contract  for  the  future, 
involving  in  Pennsylvania  alom*  mairly  1 .(»()(),()()0  j)olici(*s  and  $(550,- 
000, 00  ( of  insurance,  would  by  tin*  silver  standard  be  depreciat(*d 
one-lu  If  in  valm*. 

The  •(*  is  yet  anoth(*r  and  momentous  danger.  The  amount  of 
.\ni(‘rican  secui-ifies  owiu'd  abroad  is  generally  jilaced  at  about  $2.- 
000,00  (,000.  S[a*aking  in  the  Hous(*  of  (’omnions  in  I8!C{  of  tin* 
\olmn  * of  P.ritish  investments  outside  of  tin*  United  Kingdom  Mr. 
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(iladstone  said;  “One  thousand  million  pounds  would  probably  be  an 
extremely  low  and  inadecpiate  estimate.  Two  thousand  millions 
— that  is,  in  round  uumbers,  ten  thousand  millicu  dollars— or  some- 
thing even  more  than  that,  is  very  likely  to  be  nearer  the  mark." 
Purdett's  (4fficial  Intelligencer  for  180-1  places  the  aggregate  of  for 
eign  securities  held  by  Hi-itish  invesLois,  based  on  the  income  tax  re 
tui'iis,  at  $:5,8]0,();55,()()(J.  The  Pnited  States  has  one-half  the  rail 
roads  and  telegraphs  of  the  world,  and  it  has  a fifth  of  the  British 
foreign  trade.  It  is  therefore  a reasonable  presumption  that  some 
fraction  betw(*en  a fifth  and  a half  of  the  British  foreign  holdings 
are  American — some  tigure  between  $8U0,0tK),00()  and  $1,0((U,()(I((.()(((I. 
.\dd  othei-  Kurojiean  holdings  and  the  aggi-egate  will  reach  $2, ()((((.- 
((()(),()(>((  or  over,  on  which  from  $(i(),(((H),()()((  to  $1(1(1, OOO.OtM)  are  an 
nually  jiaid  in  dividends  and  interest.  This  amount  is  now  paid  in 
dollars  worth  in  l.,ondon  one  hundred  cents.  On  the  silver  basis  it 
would  be  jiaid  in  dollars  worth  in  London  tifly  cents.  Under  such 
circumstances,  how  long  would  it  be  before  th(*se*  securitli's  would  bt* 
pr<*cipi(al(‘d  upon  our  mark(‘t  with  all  the  conse(]uences  of  such  a 
movement? 

4'he  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  aggregates  $12!l.28i(,()(l((. 
Of  this  amount  foity-si.x  p(*r  cent,  or  about  $(5((,()()(),()(l((  is  lu*ld 
abi-oad.  Imagine  the  (‘tfect  of  having  even  a half  of  this  vast  pro- 
jiortion  or  a (piarter  of  all  tlu*  shares  of  the  IVnnsylvania  thrown 
on  the  market.  This  would  be  im*vitable  unh*ss  the  dividends  were 
paid  in  gold,  and  to  do  that  would  reipiire  either  doul>ling  tlu* 
amount  set  apart  or  halving  the  divid(*nds.  Xot  a few  bonds  are 
mad(*  sp(*citically  payable  in  gold.  In  (*very  such  case  it  would  tak(* 
just  as  much  money  to  }>ay  the  jir(*mium  on  gold  as  would  be  avail 
able  for  the  dividend  or  interest.  The  (*tfect  on  all  railroads  may 
b(*  shown  by  a single  illustration.  Tlu*  Illinois  (Vntral  pays  five 
I»(*r  cent.  divid(*nds.  This  takes  $2.5()(),()()().  I.ast  yeai-  tlu*  road  had 
$2.!l(5:>,275  available,  leaving  a surplus  of  $4(5:»,275.  Of  the  stock 
about  forty  per  cent,  is  held  aliroad.  To  pay  the  foreign  stock- 
holders r(*(]uii-es  $l,()()((.(l(l(l.  If  they  are  jiaid  in  gold  $2.()(I(I,(((HI 
would  b(*  re(juir(*d,  and  so  the  whole  divid(*nd  must  be  cut  down, 
jlf  they  an*  jiaid  in  silver  the  valiu*  abroad  will  be  cut  in  two  and  the 
fon*ign  holder  will  sell.  How  can  such  a situation  fail  to  bring  a 
crash? 

Tlu*s(*  are  a f(*w  illustrations  of  what  isolated  fn*e  coinagi*  and  tlu* 
silver  standard  involvi*.  But  it  is  claini(*d  that  if  we  wen*  on  the  sil 
V(*r  basis  we  should  <*njoy  gi-eat  advantag(*s  in  fon*ign  coiunu*rc(* 
and  command  tlu*  trade  of  tlu*  silv(*r  countries.  \V(*  should,  ind(*(*d, 
jmt  ourselves  tinancially  ujion  the  h*vel  of  M«*xico  and  ('hina  and 
India,  but  with  what  n*sult?  Tlu*  imjiorts  of  tlu*  gold  standard 
countri(*s  amount  to  ov(*r  .$8,tl0(),()0(l,(MI0  a year,  and  Ihosi*  of  the  sil 
v(*r  standard  countri(*s  to  less  than  .$1 . ((()((, (l(((),()(((l.  The  (‘Xjiorts  of 
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I standard  countries  reach  annually  $7,000,000,000  and  those 
liver  standard  countries  only  $1,000,000,000.  Why  should  we 
1 the  advantages  of  the  former  in  a struggle  for  the  latter? 
the  last  fiscal  year  our  exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  $690, 
and  our  imports  to  $274,600,000.  Here  was  a balance  in  our 
■ $415,000,000,  which  was  paid  or  credited  to  us  in  gold  value, 
the  same  time  our  exports  to  the  silver  countries  amounted 
00,000  and  our  imports  to  $170,000,000.  Here  was  a balance 
us  of  $128,000,000.  We  should  continue  to  pay  this  sum  in 
ir  its  equivalent  as  we  do  now;  but  why  should  we  be  so 
as  to  put  ourselves  on  the  silver  basis  in  order  that  Europe 
y us  $415,000,000  a year  in  silver  values  instead  of  gold  val 
V"hy  should  we  upset  our  monetary  medium  wiih  the  great 
■cial  natious,  and  subject  our  commerce  to  the  incalculable 
1 burden  and  depression  of  a constantly  uncertain  and  fiuc- 
exchange? 

tear  men  talk  looselv  of  the  debtor  class  and  the  creditor 
nd  flippantly  reason  that  so-called  ‘‘cheap  money”  would 
btors  at  the  expense  of  creditors.  W’^ho  are  the  debtors  and 
e the  creditors?  The  creditors  are  every  d(jpositor  in  a sav 
nk,  every  membei'  of  a building  association,  eveiw  pensioner, 
lolder  of  an  insurance  policy,  every  workingman  who  has 
inything  out  of  his  earnings  and  put  it  into  institutions  or 
rents  dependent  on  public  security  and  honesty.  Borrow- 
(uires  credit.  It  is  the  well  off,  not  the  poor,  who  borrow 
The  borrowers  will  be  found  more  on  the  stock  market  than 
farm  or  in  the  work  shop.  If  a man  seeks  loans  for  legiti- 
nterprise  or  needed  development,  he  is  most  interested  in 
iiiing  the  public  credit  and  confidence  which  makes  easy 
and  low  rates.  W'hat  he  wants  is  not  cheap  money,  but 
loans.  Repudiation  is  most  costly  to  borrowers.  It  multi- 
le  risks  and  hardens  the  conditions.  Depi*(*ciate  the  unit  of 
lud  YOU  cheat  everv  member  ot  the  industrial  classes.  The 
lodv  of  w'orkingnieu  would  be  the  worst  sufferers.  Prices  on 
‘ basis  would  advance  because  they  would  be  paid  in  debased 
but  the  last  thing  to  rise  would  be  the  wages  of  labor,  and 
is  of  toil  to  w‘horn  the  false  appeal  is  most  cunningly  made 
b(*  the  most  determined  to  resist  and  reject  it. 
depreciated  currency  which  is  called  “cheap  money,”  but 
in  realitv  is  the  dearest,  is  the  most  insidious  and  deadly  of 
)lic  perils.  It  deceives  and  deludes  the  unwary.  It  comes 
active  guise.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  like  the  cub  of  the  lion 
scribed  by  the  Greek  jioet,  which  was  rashly  taken  by  the  hun 
r>  bis  bouse.  When  it  was  young  it  was  fondled  by  the  chil 
lilt  when  it  gr(‘W  and  felt  its  strength  it  deluged  the  hotisi* 
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with  blood.  There  are  those  who  unthinkingly  fondle  this  young 
financial  folly;  but  let  it  develop  and  it  will  fill  the  country  with 
sorrow  and  ruin.  The  dangers  of  the  silver  delusion  are  so  clear 
that  some  of  the  extremists  recoil  from  the  abyss.  They  tell  us  they 
have  not  advocated  independent  free  coinage.  I do  not  wonder  that 
thev  shrink  from  their  own  conclusion.  But  their  record  confronts 

t/ 

them.  They  have  voted  for  free  coinage.  They  have  sustained  and 
upheld  those  who  voted  for  it.  They  have  denounced  those  who  did 
not  accept  it.  Their  argument  means  free  silver  coinage,  or  it 
means  nothing.  If  they  renounce  the  conclusion,  let  them  renounce 
the  contention.  If  they  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  chasm,  let  them 
not  lead  uj»  to  the  brink. 

IV. 

INTERNATIONA  L BIMETALLISM. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  remedy?  To  find  the  remedy  we  uk. 
find  the  cause.  The  free  coinage  extremists  mistake  the  one  and 
so  misapply  the  other.  They  begin  wrong,  argue  wrong  and  end 
wrong.  Thev  charge  the  fall  of  silver  to  the  act  of  1873  which  is 
said  to  have  demonetized  it,  and  they  say  it  has  not  been  restored 
to  its  position  because  we  have  not  done  enough  for  it.  But  the  act 
of  1873  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  fall  of  silver  than  the  last  eclijise 
of  the  moon.  We  hadn't  any  silved  to  demonetize.  AVe  had  coined 
(inlv  8,0000,000  silver  dollars  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
and  for  a (piarter  of  a century  before  1873  there  hadn't  been  a dol- 
lar in  circulation.  As  to  our  subsequent  treatment  of  silver,  I have 
shown  that  since  1873  we  have  doin'  seventy-two  times  as  much  for 
the  silver  dollar  as  we  did  in  all  our  previous  history,  and,  in  spite 
of  this,  silver  kept  on  falling. 

What,  then,  has  caused  the  great  monetary  dislocation  of  the 
past  twenty  years?  It  was  not  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the 
I billed  States,  but  the  overthrow  of  bimetallism  iii  Europe.  AA  e 
had  practically  no  silver  coinage,  and  our  act  had  no  effect.  Euro]ii‘ 
had  $1,000,600,000  of  silver  coinage  and  her  jiroscription  of  silver 
and  the  sto])page  of  her  demand  brought  the  derangement.  For 
nearlv  two  hundred  vears  gold  and  silver  had  maintained  a prac 
tically  steady  ratio.  The  production  of  the  two  metals  had  fluc- 
tuated in  the  most  remarkable  degree.  During  the  first  forty-five 
yi'ars  of  this  century  the  output  of  silver  enormously  exceeded  that 
of  gold.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  conditions  were  re- 
versed, and  the  output  of  gold  enormously  exceeded  that  of  silver. 
AAlthin  the  quai'ter  of  a century  following  1850  the  mines  of  the 
world  poured  forth  as  much  gold  as  during  the  entire  preceding 
three  centuries  and  a half  from 'the  discovery  of  .America  by  Colum- 
bus. 
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Yet  through  these  extraordinary  changes  in  the  relative  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  there  was  substantially  no  change  in  their  rela- 
tive value.  The  steady  iutlueuce  was  the  bimetallic  svstem.  Not 
all  of  1 he  nations,  indeed,  had  bimetallism.  England  had  the  gold 
standaid;  (lerinany  and  Austria  had  the  silver  standard;  France  and 
her  assjciates  of  the  Latin  Union  had  the  bimetallic  standard;  and 
with  Uermany's  silver  balancing  England's  gold,  France  and  the 
natiims-  of  the  Latin  Union  served  as  what  Walter  Lagehot  called 
“e(]ualidng  machines,'’  and  upheld  the  monetary  equilibrium. 
In  187  , two  years  before  our  much  abused  and  uninqmrtant  act 
of  187.'!  (xermany  abandoned  the  silver  ainl  adopted  the  gold  stand 
ard,  an  1 began  to  accumulate  gold  and  sidi  her  siher  coin.  Within 
seven  years  she  sold  fl 50,000.000  worth  which  flowed  across  the 
bordeiv  of  France  and  Ihdgium.  Fiance  and  the  Latin  Union  be- 
came alarmed  and  closed  their  mints  to  silvm-.  Holland  and  other 
nations  followed.  The  European  outlet  for  silver  was  cut  otf.  W 
the  sai  le  time  the  iini»orts  of  silver  into  India  fell  oil  from  lOO.tlOtt, 
OOt)  ru|  ees  a year  to  :!0,000,000.  While  the  demand  was  thus  largely 
reduced  the  supjily  was  largely  increased.  The  annual  jiroduction 
of  silvi  r was  moie  than  doubled  just  as  this  restriction  of  its  us(“ 
b(“gan,  and  it  kejo  on  until  it  was  more  than  (juadrupled. 

Here  then  is  the  cause  of  the  monet.-iiy  disturbance  and  here 
li(‘s  tin  rmnedv.  The  uniformitv  in  the  relative  value  of  crold  and 
silver  i rior  to  1S7.'1  was  maintained  bv  the  binndallic  svstem;  it  was 
broken  by  the  gameral  abandonment  of  that  policy,  and  it  can  only 
b(‘  rein  .stated  by  a general  return.  The  restoration  of  silver  must 
come  tl  rough  the  concurrent  action  of  the  commercial  nations.  The 
enlight  med  opinion  of  the  world  recognizes  these  truths.  The  en- 
tire tnelve  members  of  the  Lritish  Urold  and  Silver  (’omniissiou 
agreed  that  it  was  the  bimetallic  system  which  preserved  the  stable 
rati(»  li ‘tween  gold  ami  silver  down  to  187.‘^{.  Tin?  six  gold  mono- 
metalli  ;t  members  agreed  that  bimetallism  is  }>racticiible  and  dc 
siralde  for  other  nations  though  they  hesitated  to  rec(unmeml  it 
for  Eu  ;hmd.  The  remaining  six  members  d(*clared  themselves  un- 
reserve lly  for  bimetallism  by  interntitional  agreement,  (lermany, 
perceiving  the  great  mistake  she  made  in  1871  has  declart'd  for 
an  int'*rnatloual  conb'rence.  England,  impelled  by  tin*  distrt'ss 
among  her  producing  classes,  is  advancing  towards  this  policy. 
Franc<‘  has  been  for  it  from  the  Ix'ginning.  The  depression  of 
Europe  urges  it. 

The  )al}»abh*  advantages  of  bimetallism  are  gaining  ground  for 
it  ever;  day.  It  broadens  tin*  moiu'tary  basis  of  credit  :uid  <Milarg<‘s 
th(*  sto  “k  of  available  sound  money,  it  (‘stablishes  monetary  unity. 
It  mak  ‘S  an  approxim:it<‘ly  fixed  ]>ar  of  exchange  betwt'im  gold  and 
silver  (ouiitries.  It  ])iomot<‘s  st.ibility  of  values.  It  minimizes  the 
evils  ol  an  a]»preciating  metal  on  the  one  luind  or  of  a deprecititing 
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metal  upon  the  othe*!'.  Tlie  i«*siorjition  «jf  this  system  is  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  and  as  its  colla}»se  was  international  so  its  rehabilita- 
tion must  be  iuternational. 

And  now  what  is  our  true  .Vmerican  policy?  We  do  not  want  to 
rest  upon  gold  alone  or  ujioii  silver  alone.  We  want  the  joint  use 
of  the  two  metals  ujxm  conditions  which  will  mak(*  ( •.ery  dollar 
as  good  as  every  otlu'f  dollar  in  the  ]»ockets  of  the  peojde,  and  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  We  waul  the  re-establislnnent  on  a 
broader  scale  of  that  bim(*1allic  svst(‘in  which  for  seventv  vears, 
through  the  .s(‘verest  strains,  thi-ough  periods  when  the  silver  otit^MiI 
was  three  times  as  great  in  valm*  as  the  gold  and  through  jx'riods 
wIk'U  the  gohl  output  was  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  the  silver, 
still  k«*pt  them  at  a stabh*  ratio  and  maintained  the  monetary  equili- 
brium of  tin*  nations.  'I'o  accomplish  this  result  it  is  our  duty  to  set 
our  faces  lik<‘  adamant  against  tin*  independent  free  coinage  which 
would  iudetinitidy  jiostpom*  bimetallism  and  simply  t>lung(*  us  u}»on 
tlu*  silver  basis.  We  ought  to  learu  from  our  own  experience.  We 
have  done  mor«‘  to  promoti*  the  growth  in  Eui-ope  of  a demand  for  in 
ternatitmal  bimetalli.sm  since  we  stopped  tin*  purchase  of  silver  in 
18!t:»  than  we  did  during  all  the  y(‘ars  when  we  wen*  buying  .86(H), 
OOO.OOO  of  silver.  So  long  as  we  alotn*  wen*  carrying  the  burden 
EunqM*  smih‘d  and  remaiiu'd  passive.  AVheii  we  ha<l  sense  eiumgli 
to  sto{».  Europe  b(*gan  to  be  aroused  to  the  m*cessity  of  action. 

Let  us  emjihasize  that  lesson.  L(*t  us  say  to  Europe  by  our  acts 
as  well  as  by  our  words:  “We  d«*sire  int(*rnational  bimetallism;  we 
b(*li(‘\’e  tin*  busim*ss  of  the  world  will  lx*  better  for  the  broadest  tise 
of  both  metals,  but  tin*  initiative  now  ri*sts  with  you.  iJad  as  tin* 
present  situation  is  w»*  can  staml  it  as  long  as  you  can.  We  know 
the  Ueiiuiin  agriculturists  ari*  crying  out  for  r(*lief.  ^\'e  know  the 
Uancashire  cotton  spinm*rs  are  in  distiess  and  all  the  Imlian  ex 
chang(‘s  are  in  confusion.  We  art*  ready  to  join  you  in  an  int(*rna- 
iional  agreetnent  for  tin*  restoration  of  bimetallism;  but  if  you  art* 
tiot  rt*ady  aiitl  if  it  is  to  lx*  a struggh*  for  gtihl  wt*  :tre  gt»iug  tt>  mt*t*t 
ytui  on  that  ground.  Your  Uontlt)u  markt*t  was  shakt*n  when  ]\lr. 
N'ishnegratlski  Ixtldly  wt*u(  in  and  bought  .87(),(H)0.()(t()  t»f  golil  tt» 
build  up  Kussiau  cr«*tlil.  'i'ou  were  watchful  anti  soliciittus  wln*n 
Austria  began  to  buy  gtdtl  tt>  rehabilitatt*  ln*r  tinauct*s.  Vtm  rt*- 
placed  that  treasurt*  by  drawing  tui  us.  W(*  know  that  France  has 
wist'ly  acquired  .820(1. (KM), (100  of  gold  whilt*  wt*  have  ftxdishly  part<*ti 
with  that  amtmnt.  l»ut  wt*  art*  richt*r  anti  stronger.  mt»re  self-sus 
taining  anti  tnore  powerful  in  rt*stmrci*s  than  the  grt*att*st  tif  your 
nations;  and  if  you  are  in>t  preparetl  ftu-  bimt*tallism  anti  if  it  is  to 
be  a conrest  for  the  iiccumulatiou  of  gold,  then  we  give  notict*  tluit 
wt*  are  gt)ing  into  the  markt*ls  of  the  worlil  to  buy  8100.000,000  or 
8500.000.000  if  nt*cessary,  iu  ortlt*r  It)  lakt*  care  t>f  ourst*lves."  Such 
a notice  would  settle  the  tpiestiou  inside  of  six  months.  Euro])e 
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wo  lid  seek  a eonfereuee  and  international  agre‘enient  would  follow. 
Tliut'is  the  solution  of  the  question.  Independent  free  coinage  is 
the  pathway  to  the  single  silver  basis  and  to  untold  calamity.  The 
resioration  of  bimetallism  through  international  agreement  is  the 
pal  hway  to  honor,  safety  and  prosperity. 

I am  not  here  to  raise  any  personal  issue.  l>ut  1 am  here  from  a 
prt  found  sense  of  public  duty  to  resist  a false  and  dangerous  policy, 
and  to  sound  a solemn  warning  against  any  attempt  to  commit  our 
no!  tie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  a course  of  dishonor  and 
disaster.  It  is  not  the  first  time  there  has  been  a proposal  that 
Pe  insylvania  should  falter  in  her  devotion  to  honest  money  and  trin^ 
jui  )lic  faith.  There  was  an  hour  when  the  delusion  of  inflated  and 
lie]  ireciated  paper  seized  upon  some  minds,  as  the  delusion  of  in- 
lla  ed  and  depreciated  silver  seizes  upon  them  now.  It  was  kindred 
in  motive  and  inspiration  and  peril.  There  were  men  then  as  now 
wTo  were  disposed  to  palter  with  it  But  a distinguished  leader 
of  Republicanism,  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  then  Chair- 
iu{  a of  the  State  Committe,  boldly  met  the  heresy  on  the  platform, 
ani  the  integrity  and  rectitude  of  Pennsylvania  were  preserved 
lait  us  confront  and  confound  the  present  heresy  and  danger  with 
th'!  same  determination  and  fidelity.  Let  us  stand  inflexibly  foi 
ih'‘  hones*  money  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  business  secur- 
ih  and  in  which  every  dollar,  whether  of  gold  or  silver  or  paper, 
sh  ill  have  full  exchangeable  equality  w ith  every  other  dollai-. 

Vddressing  myself  more  particularly  to  those  of  my  owm  political 
fa  th,  let  us  hold  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  Republican  creed 
and  leadership  of  the  country.  Let  us  strengthen  the  hands  of 
ihlfour  and  Courtney,  of  Gibbs  and  Houldsworth  in  England,  of 
t^trnuschi  and  Tirard  in  France,  of  xVrendt  in  Germany,  of  Allard 
in  Belgium  and  of  Boissevain  in  Holland  who,  with  their  allies,  an* 
tif  hting  the  battle  of  bimetallism  in  Europe.  Pennsylvania  is  dis 
(inguished  in  the  national  arena  foi-  the  dexterity  of  her  political 
skill.  She  has  no  interest  wdiich  is  not  the  common  interest  of  the 
whole  country.  Her  rich  resources  are  the  pregnant  seed  and  her 
sjilendid  develojjment  is  the  ripe  Laiit  of  a broad  national  American 
p,  licv.  Let  lu*r  then  have  no  uncertain  tone  in  her  voice.  Let  her 
assert  herself  in  the  realm  of  ideas  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  manap*- 
m Mit,  and  let  her,  in  National  (hmvention  and  in  national  councils, 
take  her  just  i>lace  in  the  leadership  of  policies  and  principles. 


vt  the  close  of  the  address  a large  portion  of  the  audience 
til  rouged  to  the  clerk’s  desk  where  :Nlr.  Smith  held  an  impromptu 
reception  for  fullv  fifteen  minutes  during  which  time  he  met  a 
la-ge  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
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